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PREFACE. 



^N the following pages there is no pretence of 
producing a book of literary merit, beyond that 
which may be justly claimed for a plain record 
of facts, — ^and in matters of opinion, a genuine 
belief in the correctness of the views expressed. 
Although in so short a cruise incidents must 
necessarily be few, yet might it have been made 
more amusing, had not my chief desire been to 
inspire confidence in what I relate, — ^and, to avoid, 
as much as possible^ giving needless offence to 
anyone. 

Afl in the case of a traveller in New Guinea, and 
that of the captain of one of Her Majesty's ships, 
the statements of the former could not be passed 
over without discrediting the professional zeal 
and powers of observation of the latter, and of the 
ship's company; so here, — ^where erroneous im- 
pressions, calculated to discourage the spirit of 
adventure in our rising generation of amateur 
sailorS; were in direct conflict with my own ex- 
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hand on which dide the st^uner d^ired to pasa ; so 
that steamero must, sp at present, either be put to 
the uiGonvenience of losing a minute by stopping, 
or they mast deliberately drown the crew^ of 
these small vessels. The general unpression has 
hitherto prevailed that everyone had equal rights 
on the Queen's highway, and that the lives of 
smacksmen were more valued by the nation than 
the saving of a few minutes of time to steamship 
owners and pilots— an impression which will pro^ 
bably remain, until an Act of Parliament is passed 
that shall clearly define the tonnage of a large 
vessel which shall enjoy th0 exclusive privilege of 
drowning Her Majesty's subjects with impunity,-^ 
and the tonnage of a small vessd ivhich jt will be 
lawfiil to run down without incurring liability. 
Without these definitions the law could not be 
administered; and with them, the Hule of the 
Road would be plunged into a state of inextricable 
confusion. It cannot be the writer's meaning — • 
since his official position forbids us to entertain 
the idea for a moment — -but the only inference I 
am able to draw from the language employed on 
pp. 21 and 24 is, that Nautical Assessors are en* 
Gouraged to take more enlightened views than 
formerly, and to strain the law in favour of large 
steamers, as against small vessels. Surely gentle^ 
men in the aervice of an important government 
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department are not likely to interpret the law with 
partiality, whatever their previous employment. 
If large steamers only ran down small vessels, it 
might appear to gentlemen of advanced opinions as 
if only small vessels were in fitult ; but, in fact, 
large steamers exhibit a commendable spirit of 
impartiality and fair play by running down each 
other, so that the blame for these disasters may 
properly be attributed to the faults I have pointed 
out in Part III. of this book, under the head of 
Collisions at Sea. 

As a concluding remark, I may as well remind 
all yacht owners and yacht crews that they are 
deeply interested in this matter, although yachts 
are not specially mentioned in the book referred 
to. 

If I have fidled to do justice to these difficult 
subjects, I hope the public will forgive me, and 
kindly take the will for the deed. The misfortune 
is that a man who is experienced in the highest 
OTder of literature, and who could do full justice 
to such subjects, is not likely to acquire, in the 
hard practice of sailing, sufficient experience to 
handle them satisfactorily. At all events, I have 
not yet heard of any man of commanding influ- 
ence, whose mind has set strongly upon both. 
They are all engaged in other and more popular 
pursuits. 
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I shall perhaps be accused of desiring to abolish 
Trade Unions ; but no remark of mine leads to 
that conclusion. I wish to see them improved, 
and adapted only to useful and innocent purposes*, 
The injury workmen do themselves by subscribing 
to support strikes in other trades, is clear enough 
to me, and I hope I have also made it clear to 
them. 

The study of the Bible as a means of education, 
besides its benefit to the reader on higher grounds, 
is advocated as an important auxiliary to good 
government. 

However willing and happy to satisfy genuine 
doubts, I positively and meaningly protest against 
the modern idea that it is necessary to reply to 
objections and criticisms, or be adjudged to have 
acknowledged myself in error. Looking to the 
number and importance of the subjects ; it would 
be unfair to expect it, even if it were possible. 



The vignette, for which I am indebted to John 
Fradgley, Esq., represents working at night by 
the light of the lantern, preparatory to leaving 
Cherbourg. 

The frontispiece, which is drawn to scale by th« 
same gentleman, represents the ^ Orion,' when all 
was in order, after clearing Cherbourg breakwater. 
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.Shf: i« tntrelling 7 and 8 knots towmrds tlie laoe of 
Capf: lyi^-i, where the speed will hare to be die<led 
with the helm to half that rate, or there will be 

rlama^e done. 

The price of the book was determined befijre 
Part III. W2L8 written. As an important part of 
it i.H addressed to our working population, it would 
have Ixien useless to be advising them for their 
}/<:nefit. and, with every added page, to be placing it 
more and more bevond their reach bv increasino^ the 
price ; HO I resolved, rather than do that, to rely 
upon the chance of its principles being sufficiently 
a^;rx*ptable to the public to render a further issue 
neces.sar}', and perhaps induce others who are in- 
t/;reHted in the great labour question, afloat and 
anhore, to lend the book, and thus assist in spread- 
iri;( a knowledge of its contents amongst those it 
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GREENHITHE TO CHERBOURa. 



PART L 



Being unwell, and feeling the necessity for a 
sea change, I left Greenhithe, Kent, on the 13th 
July, 1877, in the "Orion," with ten days pro- 
vision on board, — intending to sail down the 
North Coast of France as far as Cherbourg, — 
also to anchor occasionally on the coast before 
reaching there, if the scenery tempted me to 
effect a landing, and if weather permitted. Such 
places as Yport and Etretat, for instance, are 
far more attractive to me than the large and 
fashionable towns. Their beautiful cliffs, retired 
aspect, and houses covered with flowering creepers, 
please me excessively. 

Nothing, in my opinion, is more invigorating 
and delightful, or better calculated to maka cyoa 

B 



3 FROM GREENHITHE TO CHERBOURG. 

forgetful of little ills, than landing at a pic- 
turesque spot for a few hours' scramble on cliffs 
and rocks, or taking a cruise in the boat — ^under 
sail or otherwise — ^amongst the caverns and pecu- 
liarities of a pretty coast, returning to dine and 
sleep on the open sea, free to stay or free to 
leave, without harbour smells and restrictions, or 
annoyances of any sort. 

The worst to be apprehended in a general way, 
with good seamen on board, is having to leave in 
haste during the night, with the loss of an anchor 
and a few fathoms of chain, — ^which depends upon 
whether you are able to leave in good time, before 
the sea becomes too heavy to heave up the anchor. 
In this case the chain is unshackled and buoyed 
ready for slipping, the sails are set, and when 
she sheers the right way, the chain is slipped. 

Such was to have been the first part of the 
cruise from which I expected much benefit. After 
a stay at Cherbourg we were to sail to Dartmouth, 
and take Mrs. McMullen on board for a month's 
pleasure among the Devonshire harbours; then, 
according to custom, I should return home with 
the men alone, — ^bearing always in mind that I 
came out for sea air and plenty of work, and 
should make best use of the opportunity. 

My crew consisted of two men from a neigh- 
bouring town, whose surnames I purposely omit 
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for the sake of their families, and because I have 
no desire to be personally vindictive. They are 
representatives of a class to be found not only at 
sea — ^where they are very dangerous as look-out 
men — ^but in every other occupation on shore. 

Henry, who had been to many parts of the 
world, and had sailed in other yachts before, was 
with me last year as mate and seaman, and ap- 
plied for the berth again. He knew my hard 
sailing habits, having thrashed up Channel with 
two reefs down, against an ESE. wind, between 
1st and 3rd October, making the passage from 
the Isle of Wight to Grreenhithe in 44^ hours. 
I mention the time— and also the fact that there 
was no fire lighted for 36 hours — to show that 
it could not have been otherwise than extremely 
violent. When there was any talk of a rough 
sea, he made such frequent and boastful reference 
to this turn to windward, that one would have 
supposed he liked it far better than I did, and 
that he was prepared to encounter any quantity 
of it. 

George, cook and seaman, was recommended to 
me by Henry, in whom I had great confidence. 
Being a stranger, I warned him of the hard sail- 
ing, spoke of being days under way without going 
into port, and mentioned the heat of the forecastle 
when there was much firing. 1 Yi\));)\tv>aXV^ \»kA 

B 2 
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tliis precaution before providing the clothes — in 
order to save myself the annoyance of a man 
' throwing up ' before the cruise is at an end. 
He professed himself thoroughly satisfied with 
the arrangements, and resolved to go the cruise. 
Both men had, I believe, respectable homes, and 
both sent money there — ^instead of to the public- 
house. During the preliminary preparations I 
heard neither bad language nor quarrelling ; all 
was so pleasant under the influence of 10 hours 
sleep, home alternate nights, unlimited tobacco 
smoke, no foul winds, and no salt water, that 
at home I expressed regret that we were not 
bound to Scotland, — ^a trip which necessitates 
much continuous sailing, day and night. They 
talked freely of the cruise to Cherbourg — ^whither 
they had never been before — as if it were an 
anticipated pleasure. 

July 13</i. — Under these hopeful circumstances 
we sailed from Greenhithe at 4 p.m., with a fresh 
wind from SW., and reached down to Birchington, 
near Margate — ^anchoring in the Gore Channel at 
9.30 P.M. In Gravesend Beach a conversation 
ensued as to the merits of a sea life, — ^both men 
agreeing that it was hateful, and that they had 
rather be farmers, or almost anything than sailors. 
I remarked — ^that if they had been brought up to 
any other employment they would probably have 
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been quite as dissatisfied, and have thonght a sea 
life the very thing to suit them. I could not help 
thinking that the expression of these sentiments 
would have been better timed a month earlier. 

July 14^A. — Blowing strong off the land — con- 
sequently right through the Downs. Semained 
at anchor, doing odd jobs ; and walked to 
Birchington in the afternoon to get the burner 
of the riding-light repaired. As we were to be 
away from the English coast for two or three 
weeks, the men asked me to advance them £2 
each to send to their wives. My confidence and 
respect for them were such that I assented with 
pleasure, although they were in advance already; 
but the effect of putting myself pecuniarily under 
their lee was most mischievous, and showed itself 
in a few hours. They began to reckon their value 
to me according to the kindness I showed them, 
taxing my forbearance, and putting the price 
higher every day. If I dismissed them, or if 
they discharged themselves, they would not only 
plunge me into great vexation, but be absolute 
gainers. I never was in such a position before, 
and, being unwell, felt less disposed to contend 
with it. Intentionally avoiding violent and 
irritating language, I several times brought them 
to a sense of duty, and we got on charmingly 
until the wind or the sea gave new offence. 
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FROM GREENHITHB TO CHERBOURG. 7 

an hour longer, and then had breakfast before 
loosing the canvas. 

8.30 A.M. — Commenced to heave in, and soon 
experienced a difficulty; sheering violently on 
the weather tide, the chain worked into a joint of 
the iron keel-band, almost tearing it off to the 
forefoot, and there got jammed. Blowing hard 
astern, with a rough sea, the situation was most 
awkward. After many fruitless attempts to clear, 
it struck me that we might rouse it out with a 
tackle leading aft, to the channel, paying out sud- 
denly from the hawsepipe ; this proving success- 
ful, we got away at 10.30, and made for Dover to 
have the damage repaired — turning to wind- 
ward again with two reefs down. Off the South 
Foreland we escaped several heavy seas by luffing 
into them, but at last met one that would not 
be denied ; the cabin skylight being unfastened, 
it was a damper below, as well as on deck. 
2.30 P.M. arrived at Dover, and went straight 
into the Granville Dock. 

July \%th and 19/A. — By arrangement with the 
harbour-master and the shipwrights went on the 
hard (the slip being engaged), and heeled over to 
have the keel-band repaired, taking advantage 
of the grounding to clean the copper. Then 
there was more grumbling on the part of George, 
who wanted to do as little as possible. 
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Each evening we returned into the floating 
basin, and both men went Qshore for two or 
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FROM QBEENHITHE TO CHEBBOURG. 9 

could not get their dinner in peace, bnt must have 
it spoilt with sea water." The chain-pipe — for 
which a proper cover is provided — ^being un- 
covered, through their own negligence, a little 
water ran down on the table, as it was certain 
to do ; also the fore scuttle was left wide open. 
Absurdly neglecting to take any steps to protect 
themselves, they came aft to complain that no 
other yacht went thrashing to windward like 
that, and, if they had much of it, they should 
leave at Dartmouth. 

I was so angry at this crowning absurdity and 
childish nonsense, that, after thinking it over for 
a quarter of an hour, I put about and stood up 
channel, undecided, until the last moment, whether 
to run back home and lay up at once, or call at 
Dover for fresh hands, or anchor in Dungeness 
road for the night and think it over. Deciding 
upon the latter course as the most reasonable, I 
brought up there at 3.30, weather extremely fine, 
but rather fresh. While running back I told 
them that 22 years ago I had to put back off 
Hastings, in the " Leo " of less than 3 tons, but 
that I had not done so since under any circum- 
stances whatever. Disgusted with their trumpery 
and unseamanlike complaints, I had done so nowy 
because it was useless to proceed with men who 
objected to turning to windward, as it was not likely 
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July 2\8t. — The first thing after breakfast I 
called upon each man, separately, to state whether 
he desired to leave the vessel, or intended to com- 
plete the cruise ; and, if the latter, would promise 
not to repeat these detestable and absurd com- 
plaints. Feeling ashamed to abandon her for 
such trumpery causes, they both instantly elected 
to remain ; promised faithfully to give up silly 
grumblings, to behave civilly and well, to follow 
me wherever I led, and take the rough and the 
smooth together, like men. As nothing could 
appear more satisfactory than such a return to 
common sense, I lost the miserable gloom and 
disgust that had come over me at the prospect of 
having to return and find other men ; which pro- 
bably I should have done, considering the purpose 
for which I came out. Not having sufficient con- 
fidence in them to test their new promises im- 
mediately with an adverse wind, we remained at 
anchor, finding such employment as is always to 
be found on board a vessel. 

July 22nd. — The fieet left early in the morning. 
Being Sunday, my intention had been to remain 
at anchor. But the wind southing, with a falling 
barometer and an appearance of thunder in the 
SE., I decided to get under way at 10,30 a.m^ 

The Channel was so ftdl of vessels turning to 
windward, many of them large ships, that, mt\v 
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the prospect of a stonn and southerly wind, I de- 
termined to take advantage of the wind again 
veering to WSW., to make a long board to the 
southward and get out of the rut. 6.45 p.m., 
24 miles SSW. of Dungeness, the wind backed 
to the southward and looked very stormy ; then 
fell calm. 8.30, wind SSW. light, re-set the 
patent log, and stood to the westward. The high 
land of Fairleigh was remarkably distinct against 
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trill tell you a story which ought to convmce you 
that two men with families should not be con- 
stantly below together when we are under way, 
instead of keeping a look-out on deck. 

" One Sunday a few years ago, during a NW. 
gale, there was a deeply laden flat in New Shore- 
ham Harbour. In the cabin were four men shel- 
tering from a snow squall, which drove so much 
sea into her that she sank. When the flat was 
raised the four men were found locked in each 
others arms, proving there had been a struggle 
for which should get out first, resulting in no one 
getting out at all. Now, if we were thrown on 
beam ends in a squall, or got into collision, I am 
sure neither of you would be polite enough to let 
the other go first ; — the result would be a dreadful 
struggle for the ladder, which would deprive me 
of the serrices of both of you." — The recollection 
of similar cases brought a ghastly smile into 
Henry's face as he confessed there might be too 
much truth in the suggestion. 

They were always complaining of the heat of 
the forecastle, with little reason, one would sup- 
pose, since they were continually lolling about 
down there smoking, in harbour and at sea. The 
fiict is, they were enervated by excessive smoking. 
Smoking when they turned out in the morning, 
emoking at work, and at every spare interval 
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tlironglimit the day until bed time, remlci'ed 
tlii'ni slfcpy and idle in the extreme. Tli; 
my i'X])ifliiation and excuse for their silly eoaduct. 

EiirJii^r in the day a conrprsation abmit fear 
had taken place which rather interested 
After we returned home last season, a curioua 
yarn was circulated — to the effect that I was very- 
much frightened coming up Channel. 1 could not 
Icarn how it arose, nor whence it came, since thia 
man Henry denied it then ; but in this conversation 
lie said, "Now you was very much frightened the 
night we torued through that cliannel, air, wasn't 
you ?' " Well," I said, " frightened is not the word 
I should use, since I was not obliged to be there, 
and could have avoided it altogether if it had 
jileased me to do so. If you mean that I waa 
extremely anxious about the successful navigation 
of 80 daigerous a place, with my own property 
and three lives at stake, you are right." Turning 
to Gcorgs, I said, " would you like to sail through 
Biich a channel at night with any man who was 
lint very anxious?" He replied, *'No sir, that I 
wouldn't," 

The present cruise to Cherbourg is so uniii- 
Itcrestiiigthat I will quote this incident from last 
I lug; noting in the first place, that tlio 
(iiiok of sailing directions forbids the " Looe 
ucl '' at niglit under any eircumatauces : — 
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"On the evening of October 1st we tacked to 
windward of Chichester Harbour and headed SE. 
for the entrance of the Looe Channel, the wind 
being E. by N. fresh and cloudy. When there, it 
was too dark to see the buoys, but the night 
was clear enough to see the Owcrs revolving 
light. I had one man heaving the lead, and the 
other steering, whilst I carefully and anxiously 
directed the course SE. \ S. from the standard 
compass, comparing both frequently, on account 
of the nasty jump of a sea that rendered the 
larger steering compass unsteady. In that man- 
ner we passed safely through, in the best water, 
between the Dries and PuUar buoys without seeing 
either and inamediately plunged into a heavy head 
sea, which lasted to the South Foreland. Shortly 
after getting free of the dangers, we hove to, and 
took two reefs down." If that is being frightened 
it is a sensation I am well acquainted with. 

After this long digression we will proceed. At 
8 P.M. it rained hard and looked so very dirty, 
that we hove to and took two reefs down. The 
sail was wet, and Henry's share of the first reef 
was taken so carelessly, that if the third and 
fourth reefs had been required, the points would 
not have met. As he was unwilling to alter 
them, and disposed to be insolent, I took in the 
slack myself. At 8.45 made a good landfall. 
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beam, and Barfleur light on the quarter,'* which 
was untrue and misleading. Had I taken his 
word for it, and told him to luff a point or two, 
instead of looking up to see for myself, we should 
have been in dreadful peril. Of course, further 
words ensued, of anything but a pleasant nature. 
July 24<A, 1 A.M. — I was below with the charts 
when the wind shifted suddenly from South to 
KW. in a heavy squall, putting us on a lee shore 
with a nasty chopping sea; the lights were all 
lost in heavy rain, and there was no one on deck 
to let go a halyard or tend a sheet. Fortunately 
we were able to carry on until I put her about, and 
thus escaped an awkward situation. Heaving-to 
for daylight — ^whioh need not have been done with 
two good men — ^we drifted so far out that it was 
5 o'clock before we were able to get inside Cher- 
bourg breakwater, after shaking out the reefs to 
beat against tide and wind, the latter having fallen 
light and backed to the SW. As it would take 
an hour to beat up to the anchorage off the town, 
and both men were on deck doing nothing, I told 
them to wash down — ^intending to* let them stay 
below after breakfast, and not have it to do then— 
an excellent arrangement, that would have suited 
men in their senses — ^but it did not suit then\. 
So they first proceeded to light their pipes, and 
then languidly to the work, coming aft with the 

c 
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pipes in their mouths, carrying on a grumbling 
conversation at me and the vessel, loud enough 
for me to hear. I took no notice of them beyond 
sharply pointing out the places they missed, as I 
had just resolved to publish their complaints and 
thought it better to 'give them plenty of rope,' — 
a mode of proceeding under difficulties, that has 
since become 'parliamentary.' Their promises 
were proved to be so worthless that I could no 
longer feel the slighest respect for them. The 
kindly feeling that had hitherto subsisted — and 
prompted me to expostulate with them at the 
time, and point out how absurdly they were 
behaving — ^had quite departed ; if I may be ex- 
cused for saying so, hanging them mentally had 
taken its place. 6 a.m. anchored off the town of 
Cherbourg. 

This ended the first part of the cruise, which, in 
severity, would bear no comparison to what some 
of their townsmen had borne cheerfully — ^and 
without a murmur, in my hearing. We were at 
no time under shorter canvass than two reefs, and 
never had half the sea encountered on many pre- 
vious occasions. 

As at breakfast they were out of soft bread, I 
gave them some of mine, and, later in the day, 
allowed them three hours on shore together, with- 
Dut making any remark upon their misconduct. 
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The day being fine I spent the chief part of it in 
seeing the canvas properly dried ; — ^also wrote 
a letter home, conveying an intimation that in 
consequence of the bad conduct of the men the 
cruise to Dartmouth would probably be abandoned. 
Outwardly we got on charmingly once more. The 
novelty of the scene and the prospect of a few 
days unlimited indulgence in tiieir favourite pas- 
times sent the social barometer up to ^ set fair ' at 
a bound ; but I knew their barometer too well to 
place any confidence in it again. 

July 25i/i. — Called the men at the usual hour. 
I cannot suppress a feeling of contempt for sea^ 
men who require to be called after nine hours in 
bed, I remonstrated frequently — that turning in 
two hours later than they did, it was ridiculous 
that I should have to call them, or else have the 
work behind hand for the day. If late, through 
my oversleeping, they knocked off in the middle of 
washing down to go to breakfast ; then, after a 
leisure pipe, proceeded to finish the work. The 
clock in the forecastle was only valued for nega- 
tive purposes, viz., to show how early it was in 
the morning, or how late it was for meals and for 
bedtime. 

Our spare spars, weighing about two hundred- 
weight, are rested on spar-cleats, and lashed to 
the stanchions. They should be shifted about 

c 2 
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tv/ice a week. Upon this particular morning, 
instead of putting them down quietly, it was 
being done with such unnecessary clatter over 
my head that it was like rifle firing in the cabin. 
Being in good humour with each other — ^which 
was not always the case — ^it was, " Mind your toes, 
mate," " Mind your fingers," but not a thought 
for my comfort beneath. I bore it for some time — 
I cannot say patiently — and then called out an- 
grily, to stop it. Little did they think that my 
emplojTnent in bed was summing them up in the 
log-book, which during an experience of 27 years 
I had never felt called upon to do before. Let 
us leave this wearisome subject for a while and 
turn our attention to something more agreeable. 

Cherbourg, the great arsenal and dockyard of 
the north of France, is not very far from the 
Channel Islands. A glance at the chart, and a 
page or two of the book of directions, will con- 
vince anyone that it is a difficult and dangerous 
coast to make in a calm, or Yrith. a strong fair 
wind, when the landmarks are hidden in rain and 
mist. To the eastward are the races and rocks 
around Barfleur and Levi ; to the westward is the 
race of Alderney; — ^both equally unpleasant, as a 
surprise, when you do not want them. 

The town of Cherbourg is situated at the head 
of a bay in which at one time it was dangerous to 
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be caught at anchor with onshore winds. In 1853 
the breakwater, two nautical miles in length, was 
completed by order of tibe late Emperor, after 
being in progress 70 years. Its eastern end ex- 
tends to within a quarter of a mile of the reefs 
of ^Ile Pel6e,' which protect the bay from any 
great sea on that side. The western side is more 
open — ^having no such convenient reef to approach 
— but inasmuch as this arm overlaps ' Fort du 
Homet,' the appearance from the road where 
yachts and small merchant vessels anchor, is that 
of being landlocked* With westerly winds a 
considerable swell is thrown into the bay through 
this opening, which, however inconvenient to some 
persons, is not dangerous to any. There is a 
capital harbour and floating basin, entered be- 
tween two fine stone jetties, for those who prefer 
the dust and bustle of a town, with smooth water, 
to a fine healthy sea anchorage with the incon- 
venience of a little motion. For many reasons 
my preference is decidedly for the latter. You 
can get under way for a cruise, or sail about in 
the boat ; — and what a jolly place for a sail ! — 
about five square miles of protected water, with 
something to interest you all around. In my 
opinion, its freedom from squalls places it far 
above any English port for pleasure sailing. 
Well, but what about provisions in bad 
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weather? — Close reef the boat's sail and have a 
little more fun and adventure in getting them. 
Instead of becoming weary of the town, as I should 
do if imprisoned in the basin, I take a pleasure in 
the daily visit. The people in the shops and at the 
stalls in the market are all so civil and obliging, 
that it is quite agreeable and amusing to be 
forced to attend to the catering yourself. When 
you have had enough French, and have tired 
yourself a little, it is another real pleasure to 
return to the vessel and pure sea air again. 

The distance from the quay straight out to the 
breakwater is over two miles, — ^from the quay to 
our anchorage only half a mile. At this distance, 
in fine weather, you see the military inspections 
going on, and hear the band tolerably well. There 
seem to be mUitary movements of some sort every 
day, and always with band ahead, to make the 
profession as attractive and popular as possible. 
Then there is bugling and drumming at inter- 
vals, from day-light till bedtime, which, thanks 
to the distance, sounds very well at the an- 
chorage. At night the lights look lively and 
pretty, — the red harbour lights adding something 
to the picture. On a warm smnmer night when 
the moon appears over the wooded hills or the 
stars are shining, it is difficult to persuade one- 
self to turn in. 
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Near the quay there is an old church, with a 
very deep-toned bell which is tolled every night 
at 10 o'clock. I cannot express how the sound of 
this bell channs me. One night at anchor there, 
a few years ago, I was watching the approach of 
a heavy thunderstorm from the eastward,, when 
the clock struck ten, followed, after a short in- 
terval, by the tolling of the great bell. The 
whole scene while it lasted, was delightfully 
impressive and solemn ; but all minds are not 
affected in the same manner. 

The breakwater is a grand work. There are, 
on the land side, four convenient harbours in it, 
for disembarking ammunition, stores, and men at 
the forts ; two are in the centre and one at each 
end. From whatever direction a storm came sud- 
denly a boat could not easily be blown away. You 
see very little rowing. Boats from the men-of 
-war and the various government works are pas- 
sing and repassing all day, always under sail, 
if wind enough. There are capital pleasure 
boats for hire, carrying a jib and three working 
lug sails, which they apparently manage with 
great skill. The docks and quays, as works of 
civil engineering, are so perfect in detail as to 
challenge frequent admiration ; but some of the 
most useful features of them — beautiful flights 
of granite steps, for instance, and ornamaiital 
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comers— are marred by the disgusting habits of 
the common people. In the magnificent docks 
at Havre there are several landing steps in every 
basin, and not one of them is safe to descend 
in the dark to reach the boat ; — ^with a lantern 
in one hand, the other, that should be free to 
save yourself in case of a slip, is required to 
guard your lungs from contamination. This 
nuisance, aggravated by the heat of the sun and 
the dust blowing off the quays, annoyed me so 
much when once detained there several days with 
a sprained leg, that I wished never to go into a 
French floating basin again. It is not so much the 
fault of the people, as of the dock or other autho- 
rities, who fail to provide proper acconmiodation 
for decency and cleanliness. I think the great 
French nation should see to this and not allow 
their public works to be defiled in this manner. 

K you wish to visit the dockyard a note from 
our Consul secures every civility and attention. 
I must say that I have everywhere found the 
French officials most agreeable and obliging. 

The town will bear no comparison with Havre ; 
but it is improving, and there are some very fair 
streets in it where everything can be purchased 
at reasonable prices. The baths and reading room 
are at the Casino ; the sea bathing is excellent, 
and on clean sand. 
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I will close these desultory remarks on Cher- 
bourg by advising small yachts, anchored any- 
where near the harbour's mouth, to have a kedge 
out.* The current has no strength, but the ebb 
from the harbour joining at a right angle that of 
the bay, causes a gyratory motion that is likely to 
lead to a foul anchor. 

This time I had no passport, and was not asked 
for any. In 1872 I anchored and landed four 
times on the coast, — at Etretat, Trouville, Quer- 
queville, and Urville. At the first three no one 
asked any questions, but at the last place, which 
is about half-way between Cherbourg and Cape 
de la Hague, we were stopped on the beach by 
the military coast-guard, who insisted upon 
our returning to the yacht for the passport, 
which had been forgotten, — or walking in their 
company to the guard-house three miles off. 
Although a stiffish pull we fetched the passport, 
upon which the men, who were only common 
soldiers, apologized for the trouble they had given 
me, and said, " go where you like, sir." It was 
just after the reign of the Commune, and they 
could not understand a gentleman taking his 
pleasure on the ^ sad sea wave '- — ^they would 
have said * horrid sea wave ' — and then landing 
where there was no town, just to walk about a 
pretty country of which they thought nothing. 
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" No yiu'lit ever anchored there before ; how couJ 
they know that what I said was true unless they 
saw thi' jiasBport?" There was the vessel rolling 
in thi' otHng enough to make them sick to look 
at it. I invited the chief spokesman to go off 
end sue for himself, which ho not only declined 
verbally, hut looked — "not if 1 know it." 

Afl"(T a delightful country walk, and scramble 
over luige roeka that had many large basins lined 
with a sort of pink coral and seaweed, I went on 
board and returned to Cherbourg. We had left 
Cherbourg first thing after breakfast, with two 
reefs down, wind SW.; reached along the coast to 
Ormnnville ; then bore up and returned as far 
as Urvillej — andioriug there because the church 
and the country looked so picturesque, and the 
chart allowed it was practicable. This is an 
example of what I call a day's healthful, un- 
alloyed pleasure, which could not have been 
enjoyed with my late idle and grumbling crew. 
There would have been complaint at getting 
up early, — at going out with two reefs down, — at 
anchoring off Urville, — and finally at not being 
ready to turn in at 9 o'clock. Let us make haste 
to hear their last complaints, for happily we are 
getting near the end of their unmanly nonsense 
and shall never hear any more. 

Jul;/ 27(/i. — Under the soothing influence of 
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much sleep — ^and no sailing — they had been so 
amiable that I expected on the morrow another 
request for advance money. Preferring that the 
request should not be made, I let them know, 
incidentally and quietly, that their broken pro- 
mises and bad conduct at sea were fresh on 
my memory. My motive for doing this was to 
defer angry explanations until I could think of 
some way out of the unpleasant position, which, 
without interfering materially with the enjoyment 
of the visit to France, annoyed me considerably 
when it was the subject of contemplation. 

The rail and stern gratings, which are made of ash 
and American elm, require to be sanded occasion- 
ally to keep them white. First, I told Henry in 
the boat that they were weather stained and would 
have to be sanded in the morning. As George 
would have to help, I repeated the same to him, 
just to prepare him likewise for a trifling task of 
which I ought not to have had occasion to speak. 
Next morning, while cleaning down, there was 
loud grumbling about the heavy work. One 
silly remark, amongst others that were indirectly 
addressed to me in the cabin, was, that "she 
ought to be under a glass case in the park." At 
breakfast time Henry came aft to the companion 
and said that, as I was dissatisfied with his work 
and, " he was sure he always did his very best," 
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cruelly overworked them, — kept them sailing all 
day, and allowed no proper rest at night, [fhe 
reverse was the fact; the difficnlty was^to prove it 
against the statements of two idle men, reckless 
of the truth. At last thoroughly aroused by 
their grumbling and insolent remarks about the 
rail and gratings, which conclusively proved that 
there was no hope of amendment, I made up my 
mind that as I could not trust them alone with 
the helm in a dangerous place after their pre- 
vious misconduct, they should go neither to Dart- 
mouth, nor home with me ; and upon further 
consideration, I determined to prove how unmanly 
and contemptible were their complaints, by taking 
sole charge and, if possible, working back single 
handed the way we came out. A feeling of 
gratification and relief came over me at having hit 
upon a punishment, neither^ harsh nor revengeful, 
but that was ignominious and contemptuous for 
men unjustly whining about overwork. 

That this was the 'right way ' of dealing with 
these men — as representatives of a class — ^and of 
proving, beyond a doubt, the frivolity of their com- 
plaints, I shall establish by extracts from a much 
applauded speech delivered by Mr. G. Potter, ' a 
trusted trades' union leader,Vat a mason's strike 
meeting held at the Cannon Street Hotel 5th 
October, 1877. 
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Mr. G. Potter said, "that they should not 
o])ject to the masters, provided they fought fairly." 

" If they would take their jackets off and 

do the work themselves they would have * no 
ol)joction." 

If I appear to have failed hitherto, — I warn you 
tliat this is not all a record of defeat. The tide 
turned this morning, when I laughed outright 
at the welcome suggestion that their services 
might l)c dispensed with. Not the least of these 
triuniplis, if my readers award me the palm 
of succxiss, is the approval of the course I pur- 
sued by so distinguished a representative of the 
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notwithstanding their offences, in trying to make 
the employment as agreeable and useful to them 
as I could, because it is my custom and I had so 
determined. Following out this rule, I expressed 
my opinion upon their conduct in the severest 
terms at the time it suited me to do so, and when 
the matter dropped, addressed them as if nothing 
unpleasant had occurred. This course so effec- 
tually prevented sulks that they had no scruple 
about asking a favour within a very short time. 
It probably had the one disadvantage of making 
them think there was no limit to my forbearance, — 
an error they could not have fallen into if they 
had known the real state of my mind when we 
arrived at Cherbourg ; but that it was not 
desirable to make known while a chance re- 
mained of completing the cruise as originally 
intended. 

On Sunday morning after breakfast I found 
them evidently suffering from a suppressed sense 
of injury. It was not until the next day I learnt, 
at least according to their statement, that none 
of the men belonging to other yachts were turned 
out to wash down on Sunday morning. If true, 
it cannot be regarded as a praiseworthy remission 
of duty, out of regard for the sanctity of the day, 
unless extended to the cook and stewards, who 
have harder and more disagreeable work at anchor 
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than all tlie rest of the crew put together. At 
all events, it was a new and happy discovery in 
favour of another hour in bed and was seized 
upon accordingly. Not that they cared a bit for 
the sanctity of the day, for, by their own state- 
ments and my own observation, I found that their 
custom, at home, was to spend the day in listless 
idleness, — and on board also, unless I could induce 
them to act differently. Those who are most loud 
in tli(4r objections to Sunday ^ duty ' are, gene- 
rally, tliosc who least regard it as a day of 
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passed a harder and more wearisome day than 
any I could impose. 

When this matter of washing down was men- 
tioned, I replied — that I cared nothing at all for 
what they did or did not do on other yachts, — ^that 
it had always been a rule of mine to have a clean 
vessel on Sunday, before flying colours, and that 
it always would be. 

It is rightly said " that cleanliness is next to 
godliness." K we cannot have as much as we 
ought of the one, let us take care to have as 
much as we can of the other I A day begun in 
idleness and the neglet of cleanliness is not likely 
to be an improving one I 

In port, after breakfast, only one man at a time 
is required on board throughout the day. I furnish 
them with information about the church or chapel 
if I can ; offer books ; and leave them to make 
their own arrangements* When there is no place 
of worship available, facilities are offered for 
spending the day in a rational manner if they 
choose. Books and publications for instruction 
or for amusement are freely lent if desired. 
Sometimes both men go ashore after dinner, to 
church, or for a walk, — in which case I am ship- 
keeper, and fetch them off at the time appointed. 
My custom is to have a cold dinner on that day, 
and give as little trouble as possible. 

D 
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As Fegards sailing ca Sunday. If under way- 
making a passage — it is a matter of coarse. If 
in port, I profuT uot to ]e^,ve. Bnt if we are at 
anchor iu an opeii roadst^aJ, tLo rules of common 
sense must Le observed ou that dny as on any 
other. Pitdiiug bowa under, on Sunday, in a 
state of anxiety about tlic anchor holding, I can 
answer for it by experience, is anything but a day 
of rest. If the men were conscientiously en- 
gaged iu devotional exercises I should be sorrj- to 
disturli tlicm. But, if the choice lay between 
danger, discomfort, and idleness on the one 
haudj^and safety combined with fair and legi- 
timately imposed duties ou the other, — I shoidd 
unhesitatingly choose the latter. These remarks 
were suggested by allusions imported into the 
complaiuts of which I knew the abominable 
hy]jocrisy, for — without the excuse of poverty — 
they positively owned no literature excepting my 
old ncwMpupcrs. Notwithstanding that the day, 
snciiilly tipciiking, opened with gloom, it was con- 
virt.cd by management ou my part into one of 
the iriost agreeable possible. 

One ejuirjot full to observe how strangely In- 
coiinistx^nt is the account even of one day. That 
wan the peculiar feature throughout ; and if I had 
bad patience to reiiwon witli thcin, every day, for 
five niinutcM ou t.lie same (tubjcct, with the same 
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regularity as Mrs. Squeers administered her doses 
of brimstone and treacle, the like result would 
have followed — conviction, promises, and good 
temper. 

If I had said to Henry, ^' You will oblige me 
by taking in the slack of those reef points ; it is 
not creditable that the work of a professed sea- 
man should be less perfect than mine ; my handi» 
are tired enough already," he would have done it. 
Approaching the Barfleur coast, I did not peremp- 
torily order that both should keep the deck, — 
thinking the bare request would be sufficient for 
reasonable men. If I had gone io the fore-scuttle 
and said, ^You were turned in six hours last 
night, and three hours to-day ; the situation after 
midnight will require all my attention ; don't you 
think it selfish, and even dangerous, to be sleeping 
when you know how much depends upon me, and 
I have had no rest at allT' — ^he would have come 
instantly. 

Jhsait would have been just the right course to 
take with convalescents from ^Colney Hatch^* 
but to have every day to treat British seamen like 
childish idiots would scarcely have been considered 
a duty by the Golden Lane missionaries,— certaiuly 
not by me ; BO I gave up the attempt afier Dunge- 
ness experience, excepting to exact unfailing 
obedienoe to a positive order, and to ijfiKSifsc^^Y'^s^^^ 

D 2 
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for nearly 24 hours a day, which I invariably 
did. Upon each occasion when they were out of 
temper and behaving badly, the same old false 
and imaginary grievances — " we've been kept 
sailing all day, and had no rest at night " — ^were 
introduced. Eefuted out of the log-book as to 
any particular occurrence, and unable to sustain 
their complaints, or defend their conduct for a 
moment, they acknowledged being in the wrong, — 
and made promises for the future, — I believe, 
with the good intention of keeping them, just 
like the habitual drunkard in repentant tears 
before the magistrate ; but their resolutions were 
not worth twelve hours' purchase. They never 
felt properly refreshed by sleep, however long; 
consequently all work was irksome, and too 
laborious. If the tobacco had been limited to 
four or even six pipes a day, they would probably 
have been better men, and not have made them- 
. selves so ridiculous. 

Monday^ July 30th, opened with a fine treat 
They quarrelled violently over the work on 
deck, — each accusing the other of shirking. I 
thought to myself " go it my lads, you are on the 
right tack at last." The day being fine I ordered 
a coat of black paint — ^to make her more " fit for 
the glass case in the park." On shore it was 
frightfully hot; the people were asleep in the 
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shopSy and beside the stalls in the markets ; 
streets were deserted ; the gutters " quite French," 
and business almost at a standstill. Before the 
painting began, I went ashore to make arrange- 
ments in furtherance of my plans ; — amongst other 
things, ascertained the expense to London, and that 
the steamer would sail next night at 10 o'clock. 

In the evening, after dinner, I went forward on 
deck to enlighten the men as to the " bag and 
baggage policy." It sounds harsh, it is perhaps 
historical, " but really," it is only an intimation, 
that you may pack up your traps and go if you 
like* I began by informing them that the idea 
of the cruise to Dartmouth had been abandoned 
soon after our arrival at Cherbourg — in conse- 
quence of their disgraceful conduct, and con- 
tinued — " I remember, the first day out, you said 
that you hated the sea. Your notices prove that 
you desire to join your families as soon as possible. 
Now there is a chance of your doing so by a 
steamer sailing from here to-morrow, and you had 
better avail yourselves of it," Of course they 
were surprised, and a fuss ensued about being 
dismissed at a foreign port, I said, "very well, 
you may please yourselves. You owe me a week's 
service from to-day, the proposed cruise is aban- 
doned through your misconduct, if you refuse my 
termsy whatever the weather ia — \S, ^e \l'k^^ fe^oct 
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reefs down — I intend to go to sea to-morrow and 
have a cruise for my own pleasure to the Land's 
End. You can serve your time and be landed 
at an English port, or go by the steamer to 
Southampton. I will leave you to make your 
choice." 

Uot many minutes elapsed before they came to 
tell me that they would agree to leave by the 
steamer. Having heard that I had been out of 
bed before, just the number of days coincident 
with the length of their notice, they shrewdly 
suspected that what had happened before might 
happen again, and let them in for a harder week's 
work than would agree with their constitution I 
Then, a money difficulty arose, which, after some 
unpleasantness, was settled to my satisfaction. 
Later on, one came aft to the companion on pur- 
pose to inform me that they were both completely 
satisfied, and agreed to have a special cleaning up 
next day, put the forecastle in nice order, and do 
everything I desired. 

July 31fi^ — I felt unwell, and attributed it 
partly to the heat of the weather, and the smell of 
the back streets of the town on the previous day. 
Everybody knows that in all French towns the 
poor inhabitants of the upper floors pour their 
waste water down pipes into the street gutters. 
Before it is ^ wasted,' all the good properties of 
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water are exhausted, so that our analysts would 
have to reverse the order of their investigation 
and ascertain the per centage of ^ pure water ' the 
sample contained. I tried sulphuric acid, lauda- 
num, and granular magnesia — ^all in turn. The 
former is my favorite medicine, and I believe 
' perfectly safe ; but, without advice, I thought it 
best to have a turn at champagne, which, after all, 
proved the best physic for a very busy day. 

I wrote several letters of rather a vague des- 
cription. Two would allay anxiety in case of 
unforseen delay. One went ahead of the men, 
and explained the circumstances attending their 
leaving. Another was precautionary, and asked 
for assistance at Dover if the Orion appeared off 
there with a certain signal flying. 

I had new wicks — saturated in spirits of 
turpentine — put into the lanterns, and a fresh 
supply of oil into the feeders ; had topmast 
housed ; extra tackles prepared — one 30 ft. long 
with spare trysail sheet blocks for taking the 
mainsheet in along the deck, — others for various 
purposes, such as hauling the foresheet to wind- 
Ivard and getting the jibsheet aft ; strops of 
different sized ropes to suit every requirement ; 
short white ropes with an eye in one end, to break 
the canvas in, &c. The making of all these 
things may have occasioned some surprise^ ^si^L 
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probalily led to the conclueion that sailors of less 
Btamina than Englishmen would take their berths. 
It TTOB not likely thoy would have the faintest 
suspicion of the truth, for it is characteristic of 
men of tliia stamp fo think that, if they are 
taken away, there will not be a man left. How- 
' ever, I was very careful not to drop a hint on the 
subject for several reasons, two of tbem being ; — 
1. the possibility of failure in getting the vessel 
under way at all, and the knowledge that a false 
report might get abroad and be a source of 
anxiety to my friends. 2. Tlie fear of that 
would have added to the worry of a delay on the 
passage, and perhaps have induced me to act 
against judgment, in the desire to hasten on. 
The letters, securing five or sis days liberty, left 
me quite untnunelled, I was determined to go 
ahead, but free to "ease her," "stop her," or 
" go astern." It was a position that almost 
insured success and speedy execution. Talking 
beforehand, ia — to those who are asliamed to 
fail — like burning the traditional boats that 
sliould accompany one on every difficult expe- 
dition ; it lea^ls to precipitancy, and is likely to 
bo the cause of failure. 

In 1857, altliougli I had been prepiring for 
several weeks before sailing from Greenwich for 
the Land's End, in the " Leo " of less thaa 3 tons, 
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no one but myself knew whither I was bonnd — ^not 
even the boy who accompanied me. It was a 
sonrce of satisfaction then, and has been ever 
since. I should soon have been out of heart, if 
every advance had not been pnrely voluntary. 
The same reticence was preserved all the way 
down channel until I put into Penzance, after 
having been to the Bunnelstone. The Leo was 
a fine little model yacht, ballast and stores equal 
to half the tonnage, 4 ft. draught, 9 in. freeboard, 
and a rail 4 in. high to keep us from falling 
overboard* This cruise was nearly 1500 miles. 

In 1873, when I saUed from Greenhithe aloMy 
in the Procyon, 7 ton lugger, bound to Lymington 
in Hampshire, the cruise would have fallen 
through at Dover if I had felt the least constraint 
fit)m foolish talking. An instance of it occurred 
at that time^ which amused me exceedingly. 

I was towed into the outer harbour of Dover 
by a man and boy belonging to a yacht in the 
basin. There was a small and not very clean 
cutter of about 8 or 9 tons — ^with a man and three 
or four amateurs on board — ^with saQ up waiting 
for the ' western * tide. The man who had my 
tow-rope asked " Where are you bound ? " "To 
the westward.*^ Three or four times I heard 
" Bound to the westward.'^ K you do not know, 
or^ as in 11^ case, do not wish to say, the proper 
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ward, and blew hard. At 8 o'clock that evening 
I brought up at Cowes, having been five hours 
under double-reefed mainsail, turning to wind- 
ward against a heavy sea, and three hours under 
single-reef with tolerably smooth water. I slept 
well that night ! Taking two reefs down — blowing 
hard — is heavy and laborious work for one pair of 
hands ; there are three dozen pairs of reef points to 
tie. It is no new thing feeling cramp in one or both 
handd, and being obliged to open one hand with 
the other, and straighten the fingers, to enable 
me to complete the work and trim the sail. The 
mainsail; which is a working lug and tacks to 
the mast, is of 2 ft No. 5 double canvas split, 
length of foot 18 ft. 6 in., the reef taken 2 ft. 9 in., 
weight of saU and yard 90 lbs. 

My readers who wish to understand these 
dimensions can judge of 18 ft. 6 in. by the length 
of the room in which they sit. The mean height 
of saU from the deck is 20 ft. Two reefs reduce 
this height 5 ft. 6 in., which is not only an im- 
portant reduction of area, but inasmuch as the 
yard is so much lower, a great lessening of 
leverage alofL 

Let us return and say " good bye" to the men. 
I had no complaint against them that day. Every- 
thing was honestly done as per agreement. After 
an earlier dinner than usual for me, they put their 
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bags into the boat, and we started for the shore. 
Upon their thanking me again for the fair treat- 
ment they had received, I said " I am glad to hear 
you acknowledge it ; there is no vindictive feeling 
on my part, but our acquaintance must end here, 
as I cannot consent to know you if we meet 
again," The rest of the distance was rowed in 
silence. 

They remained in the boat while I went to pay 
a visit in the town and to post the letters, and on 
my return clambered up the iron ladder to the 
quay, — ^with a mutual "good evening," — crossing 
a boat belonging to the English yacht Dachshund 
(20 tons) in so doing. 

Having disposed of the men, and thus brought 
the account up to the night of Tuesday, the 31st. 
I will return for a few minutes to the business 
that took me ashore on Monday, before any com- 
munication was made to the men, which will at 
least establish the fact, that there was no undue 
haste, but that everything was carried out with 
deliberation. 

As a matter of common prudence I had thought 
proper to state the case and confide my intentions 
to some gentleman. I would have done so on 
Sunday — having drawn up a statement for the 
purpose — ^but there was no one known to me 
on board the yachts at anchor, of whom to at- 
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tempt to make a confidant. At last I thought 
of a gentleman on shore who, though unknown to 
me, was in every way the most fit and proper 
person, and I made an appointment for Monday. 
I met with every discouragement, as may be sup- 
posed, and if dissuasive argument and kind offers 
of assistance could have availed, he would have 
succeeded in reversing my decision ; but like 
a true gentleman he abstained from pressing 
me unduly, dropped the subject, and behaved 
in a manner that I shall ever remember with 
pleasure and gratitude. On seeing me next day, 
shortly before the men left, "he hoped I had 
altered my mind," — a remark, that elicited no 
response, although the men were already in har- 
bour, and the subject was not referred to again. 
It was understood that he and his nice little 
children would favor me with a visit the follow- 
ing day,— if there to have the pleasure of receiving 
them, — ^which it relieved me to think showed that 
he doubted my resolution. In my own mind the 
visit was certain not to come off, if there were 
wind enough to sail, for it was known to me, that 
the excitement consequent upon such an under- 
taking was telling upon me adversely, and would 
not permit an hour's unnecessary delay without 
adding to the risk of failure. 
Thinking of contingencies and how to meet 
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them, I had scarcely, slept the previous night. 
Bed, under the circumstances was injurious and I 
felt it so. More are presented to the mind in 
half an hour, lying down, than can reasonably 
be expected to occur in a month, and generally 
in a less intelligible shape than when up and 
doing. I have experienced this a hundred times 
before, but never with such intensity, as I never 
had so many things to engage my attention at 
once. 

Although secret, it was yet such a fixed purpose 
that no one of good judgment would have at- 
tempted to interfere with me further, nor, if he 
he had only partially known the preparations 
disclosed to my readers would he have thought 
it necessary, I believe that everything was duly 
considered; notwithstanding, if by accident or 
otherwise the same line of action were again 
forced upon me, improvements in ^ labour saving' 
might be made. 

My complete and intimate knowledge of the 
quality, strength, and weight of everything be- 
longing to hull and rigging of the 7 ton lugger, 
which had been built for me, with a view to single- 
handed sailing — ^and of the Orion — supplied me 
with the means of estimating difficulties to be 
overcome that nobody else could possibly possess. 
Three is a good multiplier for weight of anchor, 
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chain, and mainsail; for time in getting under 
way, bringing up, or reefing; but nothing like 
sufficient for cubic space, spars, spread and 
weight of canvas, or for T^allast. It is true that 
the nominal, or builder's tonnage— which refers 
only to length and breadth on deck — of the 
lugger is more than one-third that of the Orion, 
but the actual capacity is not more than a fourth, 
if so much. This comparison makes it clear that 
without largely increased mechanical aid, or 
several extra hands, it would be impossible to 
get the Orion under way. She had that aid 
to a greater extent than artificers and riggers 
thought necessary at the time when she was 
built; it has been increased in some respects 
since; and the result of experiments, tried at 
home, show that there would be great advantage in 
increasing it again beyond all known proportions, 
without in the slightest degree interfering with 
the appearance of the vessel. 

It may be taken as proved that, at all times, 
I did fully a third share of working the vessel 
when the men were there. If I had not done so 
as a habit, it would have been inconceivably ridi- 
culous to think of undertaking it single handed. 
With the exception of heaving up the anchor, 
setting up the bobstay, hoisting and furling the 
mainsail, or taking a reef down, I had probably 
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itn^^ 



done most tbinga occasionally, and tlionglit Hi 
or nothing about it. Tlie five things specially 
mentioned were alwaj's done by all hands working 
together — and if by two, then I wa8 not tbe onsj 
left out, unless the helm and mainshcet required 
tending. Yet they complained that the worlc 
was too heavj', and pointing to a yacht of 15 
tons said, " Why even that little thiug has two 
men and a boy, and their gear is not more tJian 
half the weight of ours." I may remark that it 
seems absurd to have said that of n vessel of 15 
tons, but as regards the rigging, it was true. My 
chief object in undertaking the task was to prove 
to past, present, and future, what one determined 
will can accomplish, and show what unmanly 
seamen they must be who cannot do, withont 
complaining, I will not say a third, but half the 
work that I could — whose weight was not, as some- 
where suggested in print, anything like 14 stone, 
but 8 St. 101b., while their'8 was over 10, and 
over 12 stone, respectively, 

I trust this book will be read by some who are 
interested in labour, afloat and ashore ; and that 
something approximating to an estijnate of what 
may reasonably be expected of a man — without 
complaint of overwork — will be deduced from it. 
If not, one motive for nndertaking the work has 
failed, the more so — as ia furtherance of this 
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object — ^it was carried to an extent not at first 
contemplated. 

Some will say, " This is all very well ; you did 
the work you liked best, but what about the 
cleaning and general drudgery, in which you 
took no part with the men?" — The book must 
answer that, and I trust will not fail in con- 
vincing those whose knowledge renders persuasion 
unnecessary. My desire was to test, by personal 
experience, the genuineness of the men's com- 
plaints about overwork. Simply taking the place 
of one man would have been of no practical use 
whatever, since, if I had done three parts of the 
work, it would, from the novelty or unlikelihood 
of the proceeding, have remained an open ques- 
tion, even in some ^generous minds,' whether a 
fair share had been done by me at all. For the 
criticism of those who cannot class themselves 
under this head I care nothing. 
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PART II. 



July Zlst, — At sea the Orion's boat is carried, 
bottom up, on one side the deck. One gunwale 
rests on the booby hatch, clear of the skylights, 
and the other on the deck, with her side against 
the bulwarks. Lashed in this position she closes 
one side of the deck for traflSc — ^an inconvenience 
little felt, with the other side quite free. Weigh- 
ing about 2 cwt., it requires two men, and great 
care, to turn her over in such a confined space 
without damaging herself or the skylights. 

As the men in the Dachshund's boat would 

shortly be going off to the yacht, I asked them 

' to step aboard and help me, which they promised 

to do. From a remark made by one of them, 

and which I suppose he repeated to the owner of 
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the yacht, it is clear my men had been unwise 
enough to brag that they had left me in the 
lurch, I was a martyr, it is true — ^but of several 
day's older date. 

At 7.30 I arrived alongside the Orion, hooked 
on the davit tackles, jumped aboard, and hoisted 
up the boat at once, a bit at a time, first one end 
and then the other ; when I had changed shore- 
going suit for old light working clothes, I lashed 
everything in the boat belonging to her, cast off 
runner tackle and ridge rope, and swung her in 
board. As the men had not come, I was in the 
act of preparing a plan for turning her over with 
the runner tackle and topsail halyards, when a 
boat came alongside with three gentlemen who 
had kindly conae instead of the men. My boat 
was settled in her place when one of them said — 
" Surely you are not going to take this vessel to 
sea by yourself? " I answered, " Please excuse 
me from making any reply, I wish to be silent on 
the subject, since it is impossible to say what will 
be done. I appeal to you as gentlemen to abstain 
from making any remarks which might give rise 
to reports based on no solid foundation, and be a 
source of anxiety to my friends." This they 
readily promised, and with a mutual *^good 
night," departed to their own vessel. 

My davits are guyed, and connected by small 

E 2 
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chain, dividing in the middle ; eacK one is made 
up separately for stowage, chains and tackle are 
frapped with the tackle fall, stowed abaft the 
mizenmast under the stern gratings, and lashed 
to the mainhorse-timbers ; they are awkward 
shaped half-hundred weights that damage every- 
thing they touch, unless carefully handled. 
Having set up runner and ridge rope, oiled all 
iron work, greased all leather work — agoing round 
with oil bottle and grease can — ^I had a general 
look round on deck, and then went below, where 
there was plenty to do. After an intensely hot 
day the night was very cloudy and close, baro- 
meter slightly receding, and every appearance of 
a storm ; heavy clouds had been seen in the west, 
and distant thunder heard during the afternoon, 
but fortunately for me it held off, and remained 
calm. 

I have said that it was advisable to try the 
effect of astringents during the day, but dared 
not persevere with any one of them, without advice, 
lest by any chance harm and delay should result. 
It is said that " a thing determined, is half done " ; 
there is no doubt about it, although this rule, like 
all others, is subject to ej:ceptions. That it was 
not so in my case was due, as far as my limited 
powers are concerned— do not smile prematurely 
— to the great care I took of myself. Sufficient 
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brandy was burnt to fill an ordinary flask ; two 
pint bottles of good champagne, to be taken in 
small doses, were placed in readiness, and a patent 
tap screwed into one of them for immediate use ; 
and shortly after getting to heavy work, being 
exposed to the night air, necessarily in a state of 
semi-nndity, I went below and put a nine inch 
band of flannel three times round the loins ; this 
was a great success, and relieved me of a legiti- 
mate source of anxiety. It may be well to 
explain that burning brandy for a minute or so 
modifies its injurious properties, and renders it 
softer and more palatable to invalids and those 
who dislike it. My medicine, however, was outside 
the breakwater, and out there I was determined 
to find it, if the work could be accomplished with 
half the success that attends the finale of modern 
romances. In those, however, the habitations are 
generally scenes of merriment before the happy 
conclusion. I cannot say how delightful — to me 
— ^mine is when all goes right, but now, with a 
dead cahn outside, and tremendous work ahead, 
there was a strange and almost oppressive silence 
below, that, with open doors exposing the tenant- 
less and dark forecastle to partial view, made 
itself felt. There was no ripple against the vessePs 
bows, no sigh of wind in the rigging, but heavy 
gloom overhead, and corresponding dullness below. 
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I burned the brandy in an Mtna,, set on the table, 
and standing on a dish for safety. After heating 
it externally with methylated spirit, the match 
was applied, and instantly there arose a startling 
flame of blue, tipped with yellow, 6 to 8 inches 
wide, and 12 to 15 inches high, which threw a 
weird light fore and aft, such as you sometimes 
see upon the stage. The effect was so extra- 
ordinary — combined with the exceeding stillness of 
the night — that, if one of our grave philosophers, 
who explain everything, and believe nothing, had 
been with me and seen one of Pepper's ghosts 
descending the fore ladder, the probability is that 
investigation would have been postponed, and 
that the after ladder would have been a scene of 
undignified contention. 

Everything moveable in the forecastle — ^table, 
cans, buckets, cooking utensils, and crockery — 
had to be lashed or jammed up ready for sea ; 
dead lights in the bow screwed up ; stove funnel 
unshipped and the flange cove-ed on deck. It is 
as great a pleasure and comfort to see everything 
in its place when the vessel is plunging in a heavy 
sea, as the discomfort is great in having them toss- 
ing and tumbling about, adding confusion and a 
dirty mess to that which is perhaps already suffi- 
ciently trying. I have found crockery, glass, and 
even the clock, uninjured, in places so seemingly 
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impossible^ that I have ceased to be surprised at 
anything occurring in the races open to the 
Atlantic. 

I drank a large quantity of liquid, chiefly warm 
cocoa ; once tried a pint mug of Liebig, but found 
it so nauseous that the dose was not repeated ; 
several times mixed a teaspoonftd of granular 
magnesia in water to assuage raging thirst, and at 
intervals a wine glass of Champagne, or a little 
brandy weakened with water. It seems an odd 
mixture, and my readers may laugh, but there is 
a limit to quantity when you come to pints, and a 
limit is imposed by quality when stimulants are 
in question. So I just took what I fancied or felt 
most to require, occasionally eating a little biscuit. 
By degrees I settled things in my own cabins and 
pantry, put everything forward — ^in the way of 
clothes, eatables, &c. — that was likely to be 
wanted, and everything back out of sight that 
would not be wanted, so as to have neither thought, 
trouble, nor delay in procuring anything required. 
The same with all ropes, tackles, and strops. 

Attention to these matters ran away with hours 
of time ; and if all my movements had been regis- 
tered by a pedometer, and my steps up and down 
th^ eight rounds of the ladder counted, it would 
not surprise me to find that I had taken a good 
constitutional, and might have looked over London 
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from the golden gallery of St. PanVs. The 
necessity for economising etrength was not over- 
looked, but tryiug to thiult of a dozen tilings at 
once would have wasted time and led to confusion. 
Between 7.30 p.m. of the 31st and 9 o'clock next 
morning I had eleven hours work to get outside 
the breakwater. If asked to give a strict account 
of my time, it would not be possible, but one or 
two suggestions will go far to make it elonr. 
Many things require to be held ; yon have to go 
and fix tliem, return to yonr own work, and then 
back to release them again. There is plenty of 
that in handling the mainsail. All ropes, after 
temporary use, were coiled down in their places. 

It may seem tedious to my readers to take them 
hack again for a few hours, but it will he excused 
when they remember that I was carrying on more 
than one work at a time (or something verj' like it), 
and must for convenience relate each separately. 

After the forecastle was settled, and the meal 
called tea disposed of, I went on deck at 9.30, 
took the covers off the mainsail, rolled them up, 
and stowed them away. Let no one he surprised 
to hear that notwithstanding my hands were in 
first rate working order, I considered it essential 
to put on a pair of calf-skin gloves. The laugh- 
able sight they presented in the morning quite 
justified their use, and proved conclusively that it 
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would have been impossible to get through the 
work without them. After uncovering the sail, 
main and peak halyards were hooked on, and 
hand tautened ; peak tyer and all stops cast off — 
the last being the bunt tyer which let fall a 
hundredweight and a half of canvas to the deck 
and against my legs. It would most likely knock 
anyone down who was unprepared for it ; to me it 
was a sufficient reminder of the labour required to 
pick it up again. 

My intention was to take the first reef down 
completely, the second partially. To do that I 
left the boom in the crutch, to have it in a line 
with the mizenmast ; hoisted the peak a few feet, 
overhauled the whole of the sail to lighten the 
foot as much as possible; put a strop on the 
mizenmast — standing on the boom to fix it; 
hooked a tackle into it, and into the cringle of 
the second reef, and bowsed it aft ; janamed the 
fall, while I lightened up the foot of the sail, and 
bowsed aft again until it was taut as a bar ; rove 
the first earing— previously soaping it well; 
settled it satisfactorily in its place by hand, and 
then set up hard with the reef tackle ; lashed the 
earing to the boom with about a dozen racking 
turns of small manilla line — ^which I have never 
known to give out, but have often found as trouble- 
some to take off as to put on ; and then proceeded 
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to tie the reef up. All this is hand-cutting work. 
Including the slab reef, there is canvas more than 
a yard deep and 28 ft. long to be partly gathered 
up and partly rolled, if you wish to be neat. 
When there is no one to help, you must hold it on 
the boom with one leg, or sit upon it, while tying 
the reef points. Stout canvas is very obstinate. 
Directly the full muscular power of the hands is 
relaxed to bring the points together, it slacks out 
and must be done again ; sometimes I hold one 
point with the teeth, but that depends upon the 
position. It seems simple enough ; so it is, if 
you don't mind seeing the canvas hanging in fes- 
toons between the points, and don't care whether 
you will be able to take the other reefs or not. 
But I do care ; moreover, in language too mild to 
express my real sentiments, I dislike a sloven; 
and if an hour more had been required to take a 
perfect reef— another hour it should have had. 
A slovenly reef, a slovenly furl, and a dirty mast, 
look disgraceful in a yacht of any pretensions ; 
and I always think, when the mast wants scraping 
very badly, that the master wants scraping too. 
I had the riding light to work by, and shifted 
it, as required, from one part of the rigging to 
another. 

My favorite bell on the quay, which begins toll- 
ing at the rate of about 10 strokes a minute, 
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sounded very melancholy until the clapper got 
into full swing ; I said to myself, " Please go 
ahead, I don't like it I" 

The first earing being secured, I shifted the reef 
tackle to the second, and repeated the process, 
hauling out third cringle to the mizen, and lash- 
ing the second earing to the boom, like the first. 
The reef, however, was not tied up. So I had 
only one reef down for sailing, but, without appre- 
ciably reducing the area of the canvas, in regard 
to labour, I was half way on with the second. 
After reeving the third earing, and knotting it, I 
added two turns of small rope to the gaff strops 
to strengthen them against possible weakness, 
and turned my attention to the boom, which is a 
fine useftil spar, but a terrible bad shipmate in a 
breeze. 

The ordinary rolling tackles were cast off and 
stowed away ; the trysail sheet tackle, which, next 
to the mainsheet, is the most powerftd on board, 
was securely lashed to the mainhorse timber on 
the starboard side, and the upper block — ^which 
has large sisterhooks — ^hooked into a fourstrand 
manilla strop on the boom end. The weight of 
the sail being off the boom, I topped it with the 
burton, about two feet higher than usual. Having 
satisfied myself, by inspection, that it was right, 
I set the other toppinglift to the same standard, 
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belayed and clinched both falls, intending they 
should each bear only half the strain, and not be 
slacked up again until the end of the passage. 
Each toppinglift being capable of doing the whole 
work, I ' set up against them ' with the mainsheet 
and trysail tackle, which formed a triangle under 
the boom-end, and secured the boom as in a vice. 
By coming to the wind, the same could be done 
any time during the passage, for reefing or taking 
the sail ofi*, without any danger whatever to 
myself. The importance of having the boom thus 
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the direct influence of the night air, which felt 
chilly to my bare head and scantily clothed body, 
moderate occupation gradually cooled and rested 
me far more safely and effectually than sitting 
or lying down for a few minutes ; the latter would 
have necessitated extra clothing — dangerous to 
throw off again, have induced sleep, and indis- 
posed me to proceed. 

All my working sails are of double canvas 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, and are roped accordingly. The 
advantages are — ^that they hold more wind, wear 
better, and never lose their original shape. If 
they require more setting at first, they also require 
less attention afterwards. To set the small mizen 
properly requires all the force you can exert with 
a whip-and-tye purchase. As the leathered iron 
traveller jams under the fall of the halyard, and 
prevents the block getting too high, you may set 
up until you are satisfied ; my limit — alone, or 
with assistance — ^is, when no more can be got. 
The same rule, easy to be remembered, but difficult 
to make others carry out, applies to everything on 
board that requires force. When the tack is pur- 
chased down there is a luff like a bar, and well 
stretched halyards, that if dry when set up, give 
no more trouble for a day or two. The lacing, of 
soft manilla, is rove * in and out ' while hoisting. 
As the head of this sail is 19 ft. from the deck, 



and I have no fancy for climbing without foot- 
holds, my plan ia to stand on the main boora, 
reach tlie upper turna with a Vioat hook, and finish 
off tlie lower ones by hand. At iirst the taut 
lacing makes the luff a little irregular, but, wht'u 
the sail is sheeted and the breeze is fresh, it falls 
nicely into place and looks welL 

This was my next job, which l>egan by taking 
the euil from the lockiT, anil eudfil by its being 
furled on the mast and stopped with canvas tyera. 
Then the jib claimed my attention ; it had to be 
put on deck irom the cabin, and dragged forward 
in the bag. Getting a jib out without help is 
long and hard work by daylight, — worse ia the 
dark, when the upper part of the chain halyards 
cannot be seen. When the foresail also was ready, 
it and the jib were stopped np together in the 
lower cover of the former, with a long canvas 
tyer, and the outer part of the jib was stopped 
along the bowsprit. 

The luff of this jib is 30 ft. AVlien set on a 
reefed bowsprit the sheet just clears the fore- 
stay. If, on the passage, the outhaul stretched 
or rendered a few inches, it would require a general 
resetting. To avoid work that might be very 
inconvenient, I set it on the full bowsprit about 
two or three feet short of the end, which allowed 
a margin for slacking that could be corrected in a 
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minute by the jib purcbase ; I also took the pre- 
icantion to mouse the hook of the traveller, to guard 
against the possibility of the tack shaking free if 
anything went wrong. 

The bowsprit — ^a 7^ inch, 3 cwt. spar, 16^ ft. 
outboard — I had no reason to fear, whatever the 
weather ; so the work on that and the jib, like that 
on the boom and the mizen, I regarded as per- 
manent — excepting that the jib might have to be 
let in a foot or two, if the third reef were taken 
in the mainsail. The last job I should desire to 
face, when alone in a heavy sea, would be shifting 
jibs with chain halyards ; so there was no inten- 
tion of doing it, excepting in an extreme case that 
was not likely to occur ; — to show how unlikely, 
it may be mentioned that I never shift third, for 
stonn, jib until the fourth reef is taken in the 
mainsail. That has occurred only about four or 
five times in 12 years. We have carried this jib 
in such heavy gales, turning to windward with 
three reefs down, that I have known a square 
foot of the tabled clew to be blown away piece- 
meal during an afternoon — agoing to the ^ Sultan 
review' in 1867; — ^have had the foresheet horse 
carried away with a reefed foresail, and the mizen 
bumpkin carried away with a reefed mizen — agoing 
to Scotland in 1876 ; and the bowsprit sprung, 
returning from Scotland in the same year; for 
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which reason the present spar is about a cwt, 
heavier than the last. The jib is large for heavy • 
weather, but when sheeted dead flat, with a tackle 
if necessary, it has the inestimable advantage of 
enabling us to luff for heavy puffs, and lift the 
mainsail, or throw her head up for a dangerous 
fiea, with the certainty of paying off again with- 
out losing headway. In the Orion the third, as 
against the storm, jib, is good for two knots an 
hour more through the water. Besides increased 
area, it counteracts the strong tendency to weather 
helm, generally exhibited in vessels of great gripe, 
and has the advantages before mentioned. 

August IsU — 1.30 a.m. — The jib and foresail 
being secured, I went below, as the wind was too 
light to make it worth while doing more work on 
deck for the present. Sailing from Cherbourg in 
a very light breeze, with the prospect of being 
becalmed, was more to be feared than any strength 
of wind. In just such a breeze on a former occa- 
sion, we steered to the northward under twice the 
spread of canvas I was going to carry now, and 
drifted down to within half a mile of Aldemey 
breakwater — narrowly escaping being carried 
through the Race, or worse, through the Swinge. 
Had I gone out in such a paltry breeze now, and 
found myself drifting helplessly — ^perhaps, first 
towards the rocks off Barfleur, and then down to 
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Aldemey — the question might pertinently have 
been asked, in fact I should probably have askod 
it myself — "Now you was very frightened Sir, 
wasn't you ? " — ^and should have had no diflSculty 
about answering it in the affirmative ! If deter-* 
mined not to shift the jib for a smaller one, I was 
equally determined not to carry an inch more 
canvas than was already prepared ; no duration 
of calm would have induced me to shake the reef 
Ottfc-of the mainsail. 

Either the success of the work, or the care I 
had taken of myself, had done me good, for cer- 
tain it is that at 2 o'clock I felt hungry and sat 
down to a supper of cold mutton, lettuce, bread 
and butter, and Bass' ale. The lettuce and the 
ale, after the gallon of liquids that had gone 
before, might reasonably have been excluded from 
the banquet, but as both had the advantage of 
being cold and wet, they were wonderfully 
palatable. 

When the table was cleared I laid down on the 
BO&.with a great coat over me—just to think for 
a few minutes — ^when I was startled by a gun from 
one of the forts. To my astonishment it was 
broad daylight, and the time 4.30. It was still 
very cloudy, but there was a beeeze from WNW. 
After a wash to freshen up, I went on deck for 
the final effort. 

F 
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There were 22 fathoms of chain out. The first 
>peratioii was to heave in 12 fathoms. One end 
fof the handle ships on the windless, the other into 
an eyebolt on the gunwale. This handle, worked 
round and round, gives quick delivery ; but it is 
hard work. On the opposite end of the barrel of 
the windlass an American patent is fitted ; this, 
working fore and aft with a long straight lever, 
delivers slowly but is less laborious. I used -first 
one, and then the other, according jas the vessel 
sheered, and made it lighter or heavier. But it 
was nearly all heavy, and explained itself soon 
enough by bringing the anchor — a Porter's patent 
— to the surface, crown first, at 7 fathoms — trail- 
ing the other 15 fathoms along the bottom. I 
said to myself, " Oh ! here's a pretty mess." By 
some means, difficult to explain, a half hitch was 
taken on the tumbler at the back of the palm — 
and the weight of chain beyond kept it fast. I got 
a luiF tackle on the forcstay and hooked the crown 
of the anchor, but it was too much for me without 
a second tackle, which I was hastening to procure. 
Driving first in the direction of a schooner at 
anchor, and when clear of that — in consequence 
of the wind northing — towards the shoal water, 
the situation was most trying. Fortunately, at 
this moment, I spied a fishing boat turning to 
--'^ and hailed it, in the belief that my 
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chain had been fouled by another vessel's gear, of 
which the men would be glad to take possession, 
and release me. They came under the bow as 
soon as possible after lowering sail, rested the 
anchor on the bow of their large boat, and cleared 
it in a minute. Having seen nothing of the pre- 
vious performance, and thinking that I was only 
temporarily on deck in consequence of the anchor 
dragging, they generously declined to act upon 
my polite suggestion, " that having had trouble 
enough already, they had better reeve this (the 
cat-fall) and leave the rest to me," and proceeded 
with equal politeness to lay the anchor out again, 
to my secret mortification. However, smiling 
pleasantly, I quietly cribbed 3 or 4 fathoms of 
chain while they were engaged doing it ! 

When they came alongside for their money, 
which was fortunately ready and waiting, I started 
a conversation about the weather and the fish they 
had caught — -judiciously chosen subjects, which 
transferred the interest from my deck to the clouds, 
and to the bottom of their own boat, and enabled 
us all to talk at once, with desirable confusion. 
My motive was to stave off enquiry, or expression 
of surprise at finding me with gloves on, working 
at so heavy a job, while the crew were supposed 
to be asleep below. 

It did not suit me to let them know that I was 
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alone on board. They had been so obliging in 
laying out the anchor, that they might have dis- 
regarded my remonstrance against giving them- 
selves the trouble of invading my deck, and, in 
an honest and good natnred way, have caused me 
much annoyance. Considering that. their smacks, 
of my tonnage, would have had about six hands, 
the whole truth would have been too much for 
them, but the fact of my being alone, in such a 
smart and solid looking craft, could not have 
failed to become the talk of the wine shops, and 
of the foreign fleet of various nationalities at 
anchor. If the knowledge spread, there was 
I)alpably so much to tempt cupidity, that I should 
have been too suspicious of my neighbours to have 
cared to turn in at night. If it be suggested that 
it would have been easy to lock and barricade 
myself below, in a state of preparation for un- 
welcome visitors, I say, " that's true enough," but 
if it came to a question of locking and barricading, 
I'd rather be locked out, — for steamers are not 
discriminating as to those who want to be run 
into, and those who don't. From Englishmen 
there could have been no concealment ; but French- 
men, being occasionally misled as to our manners 
and customs, might, if the matter were afterwards 
discussed, have arrived at the conclusion that I 
was engaged in an act of charity and benevolence? 
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such as my lazy crew at that early hour of the 
morning would have highly appreciated. For 
every reason it was better to run no risk of 
being talked about, since it remained to be proved 
whether I could get under way at all ; even then, 
something might have occurred to bring me back 
to the road again. In this cautious spirit I 
knocked off work, and went below until they had 
.sailed too far away to be likely to return ; then 
* turned to ' afresh, and hove short. 

The bobstay is used to stay the outer end of the 
bowsprit down, and prevent it from curving up- 
wards when the strain of the jib is upon it. There 
is a tackle between the chain on the stem and the 
bowsprit end, consisting of two iron blocks, one 
single, and one double, through which the fall 
leads in-board on a level with the deck. When 
sufficient strain is put upon this fall the bowsprit 
is curved downwards, which is the position it 
should maintain. When the men are present we 
always put a luff tackle on the fall and apply 
our xmited strength to get it sufficiently down. 
Occasionally it might be a good subject for a pic- 
ture, for just when everything is at its greatest 
tension, the strop gives way, or, if carelessly put 
on, slips on the wet rope, and down we go all of a 
heap. As I could make little impression on it 
single handed, I made up for the absence of men 
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by putting another luff tackle on the fall of the 
second, which gave me the power to do it hand- 
somely. It required 24 feet of the last tackle fall 
to steeve the bowsprit down 10 inches. Having 
belayed that, I set the mizen, which has a boom 
of 13 feet — unstopped the jib and foresail — ^rove 
fore sheet — cast off all mainsail tyers, excepting 
the bunt — ^ran up my colours, fore and aft— hove 
the anchor a short stay peak — flashed the helm 
a-starboard, for stern way, to cast to the northward 
— ^broke anchor out of ground and hove up, foul 
of the bobstay ; I had therefore to go out over 
the bow, and stand on the bobstay shackle to 
reeve the cat-fall through the ring of the anchor. 
As she was driving to leeward, I secured it tem- 
porarily to the weather bowsprit shroud, until the 
jib was set and sheeted. Aft, and righted the 
helm, — ^forward, and catted the anchor, — set the 
foresail and sheeted it. 

I had spectators at the distance of about a cable. 
A schooner's crew had been assembled for an hour, 
trying what to make of it, instead of washing 
down — supposing they ever did such a thing 1 

With the wind from N. by E. I was approaching 
the reefs of He Pel6e, to leeward of the eastern 
entrance, and had to fish the anchor — that is to 
get the fluke on the gunwale. In a most awkward 
position, with arms extended 15 or 18 inches from 
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the body it was an overpowering lift. The fore- 
sail halyards were in use — to get the topsail hal- 
yards there was no time, as the mainsail wanted 
Betting badly. It is needless to say that I was 
more than comfortably warm from previous exer- 
tion, but made another effort that succeeded at 
the expense of the fine fresh paint on the bulwark ; 
secured it temporarily — cast off the bunt tyer— 
walked aft with fall of peak halyards, and steered 
the peak well up between the toppinglifts, then 
hoisted away, throat and peak alternately, taking 
care to let neither get much in advance of the 
other, springing up from the top of the halyard 
bitts, which gave me a 6-foot haul at a time. 
When the mainsail was high enough to get suffi- 
cient way on, for staying, I cast off the trysail 
tackle from the boom, filled on her and went about, 
as close to the rocks of Pel6e as I cared to be. 
Eilled the jib, and left the foresail sheet to wind- 
ward, to allow time, on the weather board, to 
finish my work. When the mainsail was as high 
as my weight would carry it I belayed the main 
halyards to the bitts with great care, and, in lan- 
guage technical, if inelegant, hoisted the throat 
into its place by * swigging,' which gives great 
power when done with both hands, but is dan- 
gerous if the gear is bad, or carelessly belayed ;— 
purchased the peak — let draw the foresail — ^and 
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went aft to the helm. Put about again for the 
passage east of the breakwater, having previously 
made a bight in the tiller-rope to slip over the 
tiller, short of hard down, without stopping to 
take turns. That allowed me time, in stays, to 
purchase the jib, and sheet it, before being quite 
full on the other tack — aft, to right the tiller — 
forward, to lash the anchor securely before bow- 
ing into the open sea — now close at hand, — let 
draw the foresail and passed the breakwater at 
8.45 a.m., just four hours after commencing work 
in the morning, which, added to the seven hours 
before supper, made up the eleven hours work 
previously mentioned. 

My intention, if the wind were foul or scant, 
was to work the French half of the channel for 
130 miles, — if free, to sail 100 miles B. ^ N., 
when Beachy Head should bear N.N.W, 24 miles ; 
then act according to circumstances. The prirn^ 
object in view, was to avoid the much frequented 
tracks during the dark hours. I do not know the 
proportion, but my belief, perhaps an erroneous 
one, is, that for one vessel larger than a fishing 
smack on the French side of mid-channel there 
are 15 or 20 on the other. 

The appearance overhead was just that of a 
titorm having expended itself elsewhere. The 
clouds were dividing into heavy masses from 
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N.N.W., the lower scud and the wind from N. by 
E. — fresh enough for the reefed sail, and so cold 
to me that, when clear of the outer rock of PeI6e, 
it was necessary to clothe accordingly, and take a 
little strong, much needed, refreshment. 

Looking up a point to windward of the course, 
she steered herself well ; while, being made hun- 
gry by the brandy and biscuit, I now attempted a 
real breakfast, before getting into the race off 
Cape Levi. Wanting time to boil water for cocoa, 
I thought — ^^ Why not do a little French, and call 
it second breakfast." So I lodged on the edge of 
•a sofa clear of the movements of the swing table', 
rushing up the ladder every two minutes to see if 
all were going right, and down again for another 
mouthful of stale bread, butter, and potted meat 
{dreadful rubbish), topping up with a tumbler of 
claret. The latter was grateful to my parched 
throat, but, besides adding to a mixture already 
* well mixed ' — ^my name is ^ Bull ' — ^it causes me 
to make grimaces, and does not agree with any 
part of me. During my school days in Paris I 
had such a reputation for resisting everything 
French, that an excellent old friend, who died in 
consequence of the hardships of the siege of 1871, 
used always to speak of me as that ^ John Bull ' 
Dick. 

The main and mizen sheets were moderately 
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easy. The head sailsi sheeted hard and flat as 
boards^ were intended to remain so thronghont 
the passage. In the event of being compelled to 
eome to the wind for a vessel in the way, or for 
any urgent cause, it would have been impossibly 
for me to spend a long time forward sheeting thB 
head sails with tackles, to the neglect of the helm 
and mainsheet, — to say nothing of the probability 
of another complaint of ' overwork ' less frivolous 
than the last, and a notice to myself ' to leave ' at 
Dover ! In a hard breeze, closehauled, two men 
cannot handle the sheet of this jib or the foresail 
without shaking in the wind, and sometimes can- 
not do it by hand then. 

Before breakfast everything had settled down 
into fair working order. The halyards were all 
coiled and toggled to keep them in their places. 
The sun, shining out gloriously at times, made the 
coast and the dark green sea look charming, and 
I could not help calling the attention of the man 
at the helm to the fact. It has somewhere been 
suggested in print, that where such strict disci- 
pline was observed, the man at the helm was not 
likely to have been spoken to. But as gentlemen 
in Parliament and elsewhere seem to derive much 
satisfaction and amusement from hearing them- 
selves, it would be exceptionally harsh and 
tyrannical to forbid a man making a speech or 
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singing a song when there is no one else to 
do it. 

Was there cause for being merry ? Ample ! — 
When, during the previous three days, the un- 
certainties of the future were much in my thoughts, 
my chief comfort — ^and encouragement to proceed 
— ^was derived from consideration of the hardest 
trials and difficulties in my experience. The last, 
and most alarming, was being forced in half a 
gale of wind through an old wreck on a sandbank 
several miles from land, — from which, after four 
hours detention, and anxiety enough to turn one's 
hair white, we escaped without injury, and beat 
to windward under three reefed mainsail. I have 
often been impatient and confused over work that 
was trifling compared to that of the previous 
night, — ^which went forward with order and reg- 
ularity from the commencement, without a hitch 
or an unpleasantness of any sort. In a sense of 
supreme satisfaction — perhaps exultation — at 
seeing the canvas well set, everything in its place, 
the beautiful surroundings, the extraordinary in- 
dependence, — ^in fact everything successful beyond 
almost a presumptuous expectation — I had better 
reason to be contented than can ever be known to 
anyone else, and found no difficulty whatever in 
being "as jolly as possible under the circum- 
stances." 
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Was I tired? No 1 — ^vexation and disappoint- 
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11 a.m. Earfleur S.S.W. He Pele3 S. by 
W. 15 miles; set patent log. At 1 p.m. lost 
sight of land, wind N.N.W., fresh and cloudy, 
with a good sea on the quarter. I passed a fishing 
boat out of Cherbourg, a schooner off Barfleur, 
and saw one of the great Havre steam-ships 
homeward bound from America. Besides these, 
throughout the day, I only noticed two or three 
small vessels crossing my course. I had the 
horizon mostly to myself and was literally 
" Monarch," After the great exertion of the pre- 
vious night the ruling of my own little kingdom 
seemed but a light and easy matter, in the absence 
of ^ obstructives ' and of a ^ foreign complication.' 
Of the first I had ^rid myself; ' of the second, I 
hoped to steer clear — especially during the night. 

One difficulty, under otherwise favorable cir- 
cmnstances, was the question of meals. I con- 
tinued to support myself, at intervals, with 
brandy, champagne, granular magnesia, or claret 
— tiie last two, to quench extreme thirst — and 
biscuit, or bread and butter with a little meat, — 
but never took anything until compelled by 
necessity, nor, for a single moment thought of 
smoking. To have prepared a regular meal I 
must have hove-to, lighted a fire, and amongst 
other things warmed bread in the oven. Strange 
to say I cannot bear stale bread, especially French, 
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At sea, with a crew, I always have enough bread 
warmed up, and made like new at breakfast time, 
to last the day. 

A vessel sailing free with a strong breeze vary- 
ing ever so little in force from one minute to 
another, and affected by the varying forms and 
heights of waves, cannot be made to steer herself 
even moderately straight for more than a few 
minutes, often not for one. On a wind it is quite 
different. The helm and the canvas can be so 
trimmed, that, with occasional attention, and at 
some sacrifice of speed, she will sail herself for 
hours. While shortening my distance 6 or 7 
miles every hour, I could not consent to the 
sacrifice of 18 or 20 miles for the sake of a 
meal that, in all probability, would have made 
me sleepy, — and if the wind failed, of which 
there is always a chance, might well have been a 
cause of regret next day. From a nautical point 
of view, it would have been an unpardonable error, 
for which I could never have forgiven myself, if 
misfortune had overtaken me in consequence. 

Having everything to do, of course the helm 
wtis frequently lashed, and left. On these occa- 
sions, owing to the freshness of the wind, she 
sheered so mu(^li to windward during my two or 
three minutes absence, that I allowed half a point 
for it, and considered the true course E. by N., 
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which proved a good correction. It seemed that 
sheering to windward, like everything eke, re- 
quired an exception to jpio^e -the rule, and she 
gave me an awkward instance of it when I was 
below, be&re dark. Whether the helm was too 
^^fcrd up, or whether she yawed on a sea, which 
was equally likely, there was a terrible noise on 
deck, and a sudden heel to port — ^which told its 
own tale, I was at the helm in a moment and 
carefully gybed her back again ; then went to see 
about damages. The outer end of the mizen boom 
was forward of the mast and pointing to the leach 
of the mainsail, so I topped it up, and left the 
sail flapping violently while I went forward to the 
weather runner, which was at Uberty, and dashing 
about with one of the runner plates attached, 
threatening destruction to the glass in the main 
skylight. As only one runner plate was carried 
away I set up the standing part to an eyebolt in 
the deck, and went aft again. Perceiving that 
the leathered selvagee strop of the mizen sheet 
was gone from the boom, I let go the outhaul, 
gathered the sail in as well as I could, and stopped 
it to the mast with a canvas tyer ; then went below 
for rope — to make a new strop, — a marlinespike, 
and tools to unship the mizen boom. When the 
strop was made, fitted into its place, and the block 
seized in^ I had to go out on the weather outrigger 
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shroud to reeve the sheet through the iron block, 
which done, the boom was shipped and sail 
trimmed again just before it became too dark to 
see. 

The next thing was to boil water with spirit 
and make some cocoa. Then I got up the bin- 
nacle light, and sat steering awhile to cool down. 
Even an unpleasant diversion, like that just related, 
liad its use in relieving monotony and preventing 
stagnation. Not that there was much fear of it ; 
for when I began to cool, my feet and ankles, that 
had been sopping wet all day, became so miserably 
cold from the fresh soaking, that however healthy 
salt water may be, I was obliged to go below, 
change socks, and put on high waterproof boots — 
for the night. 

Some one says — ^^ Tliere you are ; no sooner 
settled down to the helm, than off again.'* Just 
so ; and if, without experience, I were reading of 
somebody else, I should say, as probably my 
readers have said, — " What could there be to do 
when once fairly under way, and not a single 
object in sight?" — Well, there were a hundred 
things, of which this is a sample. Moreover it 
should be remembered that even the nearest 
things at hand — the main and mizen sheets- 
required the helm to be lashed and left ; every- 
thing else necessitated a walk at least jas far as 
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once the length of the room in which the reader is 
sittings and often a descent to the cabin in addition. 

To economize the dirty work of lamp trimming 
I put off getting up the sidelights until warned 
by seeing a steamer's lights to leeward. The 
lamps had been fresh trimmed on Monday, but 
they were in such a nasty oily mess that I had first 
to clean them with cotton waste to make them fit 
for handling. After the gybe I was particular 
about leaving the helm for more than very short 
intervals. It didn't suit me to be brought-to, 
shaking in the wind, — I couldn't afford another 
gybe, and didn't want to run into anything, so 
what with the helm and the lookout, it took me 
a long while to get the lights up. 

From the first, the reef down had been a great 
comfort to me, and now more than ever. The 
weather was very cloudy and wind strong, with a 
great deal of motion. Each lantern was a separate 
job, and necessitated a careful crouching walk for- 
ward along the lee scuppers, holding on by the ridge 
rope, with the sea washing up over the ankles. 
As after this my hands had to be washed below, I 
took the precaution to wear gloves when hand- 
ling them again. Then there was the log to haul 
in, every two hours, to see it was not choked with 
weed — a very common occurrence in the Channel — 
and the mileage to be taken at the binnacle light ; 
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this, more often than not, pours a little stream 
down one's sleeve. The lanterns to be frequently 
inspected, and twice taken below, one at a time, 
to remove the char, and keep them burning with 
proper brilliancy ; the binnacle light ditto. Water- 
proofs twice peeled off — ^below of course — ^to put 
on extra clothing towards morning ; the chart to 
be attended to and marked ; and entries to be made 
on the slate ; besides that ever recurring matter of 
refrehsment. If all this were not sufficient to 
check a disposition to sleep there was cold water 
enough flying about —chiefly rebounding from the 
boat on deck — to keep one quite up to the mark ; 
I fancy the man at the helm occasionally heard 
some rather ill tempered remarks about this. 

The steamer, before referred to, was the only 
vessel seen throughout the night. At midnight I 
made Beachy Head light bearing N. by E, 20 
miles, which tallied well with the course marked ; 
but the log, which indicated 83^ — ^with 15 to add, 
for distance sailed before it was set off Barfleur — 
was 10 miles in excess of the actual distance from 
Cherbourg, and showed how considerable was the 
loss of time and direct mileage by sheering off the 
course when necessarily absent from the helm.* 

* The loss from this cause amounted to about 1 6 miles on the 
whole course, or in other words, increased the distance sailed 
between Cherbourg and Dover, which should have been IhQ 
miles, to 165. In computing time and distance on page 83, the 
extra 13 miles are not taken into consideration. 
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August 2nd. — ^Altered course to N.E. byE. At 
daybreak, saw the hills of Fairleigh, and at 5.45 
passed Dungeness against tide, weather looking 
bad, and blowing extremely cold oS the Romney 
marshes. Several vessels were in company bound 
up channel — of which I kept clear by steering 
more to the Northward. Outside my ordinary shirt 
and flannels I had a thick serge shirt, two coats 
and a stout waterproof, besides a large woollen 
comforter ; inside the Indiarubber knee boots, a 
pair of high woollen stockings over woollen socks, 
two pairs of trowsers, and a waterproof covering 
over the legs. With all this on I felt the cold 
extremely. 

9.45 a.m. off Shakespeare cliff; I threw off the 
heavy clothing and prepared for work. Backed 
the foresail, rounded to, hauled aft main and 
mizen sheets, triced up bobstay with a watch 
tackle, cleared the halyards for letting go, un- 
covered chain-pipe, cast off chain stopper below, 
and got the anchor ready. Bore up again for 
Dover, and lowered the foresail. This reads as if 
it were done in five minutes, but it was hard work, 
and occupied me a long while. Thus prepared, 1 
stood in for the anchorage and brought up off the 
town at 11 o'clock, 27 hours from the time of 
heaving up off Cherbourg. 

The first 130 miles from Cherbourg breakwater 
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was done in 20 hours; the last 18 miles, to 
Shakespeare Cliff, in 5 hours against tide. It was 
a fine passage with a reefed mainsail, and head 
sheets flat aft. The proper canvas would have 
been whole mainsail, large mizen, jib headed top- 
sail, foresail and 2nd jib — ^had there been men 
to tend the sheets and hand the sails in case of 
need ; but that would have been " carrying on I" 
Undecided whether to go into harbour or not I 
set to work and furled all the canvas. As there 
was a nasty roll in the Bay, I began by securing 
the boom with the trysail tackle and mainsheet, 
and then lowered the mainsail. Stopped the jib 
on the bowsprit with canvas tyers, and the head 
of it in with the foresail. Furled the mizen on 
the mast, stopped it with canvas tyers and frapped 
the boom in with the toppinglift, to keep it quiet, 
and then turned my attention to the heaviest and 
most difficult job of all, which occupied me nearly 
an hour. When, after one or two failures, all the 
mainsail was rolled up and supported on my 
shoulder it took about five minutes — ^weighted and 
smothered as 1 was — to pass the rope round a 
circumference of 6 or 7 feet, from one hand to the 
other, to break tho canvas in with. Once that 
was on fairly, and tautened round the bunt of the 
«ail. the rest was a matter of detail. I put all 

^'^^H- to keep the sail up to 
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the gaff, and then tautened and improved them 
over and over again, using a spare tyer for the 
purpose, until it was furled to my satisfaction. 

It may be fairly inferred from this that I was 
not in the distressed condition one might expect. 
Kmore reefs, and shift of jibs had been required, 
it is reasonable to suppose I could have done all 
that was necessary, hard as it would have been. 

About 1 o'clock two gentlemen, having just 
received the letter despached from Cherbourg, 
came off from the Boyal Cinque Ports Yacht Club 
and advised me to go into harbour, kindly adding, 
that when the tide was high enough, they would 
return and lend me a hand. Breakfast had been 
badly wanted for a long while. " But work first 
and pleasure afterwards 1 " There would have 
been neither in perfection with the prospect of two 
hours exhausting labour to follow. Now, after a 
good wash and change of clothes I should be able 
to sit down comfortably and enjoy it. Having 
carefully cleaned out the stove, there was no 
difficulty about the fire, although it was my first 
attempt. While washing, dressing, and tidying 
up below, the water was boiling and bread baking, 
and at 2 o'clock — 30 hours overdue — I sat down 
to a capital breakfast of broiled ham, hot bread, 
and splendid coffee, with Swiss milk. No Lord 
Mayor's banquet was equal to that ! 
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When my friends returned at 3 o'clock they 
found me little disposed to work, which I suspected 
would be the case, and was the main reason for 
persevering in doing the work first ; and also the 
reason for ordering the men to wash down going 
into Cherbourg, when they were idling on deck, 
doing nothing. If I had been in their place, it is 
what I should have chosen to do for my own com- 
fort and convenience without wanting to be told. 

Under head sails and mizen we turned into the 
harbour's mouth, and there meeting a strong head 
wind had to down canvas and warp up between 
the jetties, across the harbour and into the basin. 
What detestable, hard, and dirty work it is. The 
wai'ps have to be slacked down into the mud to let 
harbour tugs and all sorts of troublesome things 
pass over them; then they come aboard and 
through your hands in a disgusting state not fit 
for men, in decent clothes, to handle. I felt quite 
ashamed that two gentlemen should have such 
disagreeable labour on my account. However it 
was all over at last, and I got into a snug berth 
alongside a nice little schooner belonging to Mr. 
Kirby, the Rear Commodore of the Club, who 
kindly offered me every assistance in his power. 
The captain and the men being equally willing 
and obliging, I spent as pleasant a time as it was 
possible for me to do in a close harbour. 
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Many persons, who are not sailors, supposed 
that I came over in a cahn, because, at the end of 
ft paragraph in the newspapers announcing my 
arrival at Dover, it said — "Weather calm and 
wet." That was simply the usual weather report 
of the day on which the paragraph appeared, — 
the day after my arrival. In calm weather, on 
the Scotch coast, I was, on one occasion, two 
whole days and nights sailing 40 miles ; and upon 
another, five days and nights from the Thames 
to the Isle of .Wight, These are instances of 
the most weary and vexatious work in my 
experience. 

In consequence of the Orion being reported from 
Cherbourg, the Custom-house officers came on 
board as soon as she was moored and asked — 
" Have you anything on board liable to duty ? " 

"Nothing, — My custom has always been to 
have a sufficient supply of everything from 
London — duty paid ; never to take anything out 
of bond ; and never to purchase stores of any sort 
in a foreign port.'* 

"But you cannot answer for the crew?" — 
" Yes I can," 

"How can you possibly do that, Sir?" — 
" Because I can, and do," 

" Havn't you got any crew ? " — " No." 

"What have you done with them?" — "Un- 
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shipped them at Cherbourg because the work was 
too heavy," 

" Have you sailed this vessel over, all alone ? " 
— " Yes." 

" But they may have left something behind?" 
— " Nothing worth a hal^enny between the two, 
I'll guarantee ; but there is the vessel open to you 
from end to end; I shall be happy to submit 
everything to examination," 

" That will do, Sir."—" Good afternoon." 

The men of Mr. Kirby's yacht covered the sails 
for me, washed and coiled down the warps, &c. 

After a rather late dinner, I turned in at 9 
o'clock and slept soundly. 

August Zrd. — Turned out at 6 a.m. A lad came 
to light the fire but did not understand the stove. 
So, somewhat in the same spirit as the author of 
* the Casual ' undertook his self-imposed disagree- 
able duty, I determined to undertake the whole 
of the work myself and find out, by experience, 
what men had to complain of. 

Such moderate employment as keeping the 
vessel in order was probably advantageous after 
the late exertion, especially as I had resolved not 
to take fresh men, but to sail the Orion home to 
Greenhithe, alone. — No doubt it would have been 
regarded in certain quarters as a confession of 
weakness — where none existed— io have hesitated 
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about the other 70 miles, after doing the 150! — 
Excepting that my hands were sore — notwith- 
standing the gloves — ^and muscles rather stiff, 
I felt no ill effects whatever, 

Augwt 4tth, — Came on deck at 5 a.m. with 
buckets, scrubbing brushes, mop, and washleather, 
wearing a serge shirt, canvas trowsers, no shoes and 
stockings,— and bare arms ; in fact, with nothing 
on to spoil, but rather in good condition for going 
overboard, I set to work with the determination 
to carry it out properly, I felt a little bashftd, 
with so many eyes upon me when the men turned 
out on board the yachts and ships in the dock, 
but soon overcame that feeling, 

I began on the white elm rail forward, and 
worked round forward again — 100 ft. of an average 
surface of 6 in. ; then skylights, booby hatch, 
cockpit, deck, bulwarks, &c. The white elm 
scrubbing is equal to a plank 50 ft, long, one foot 
wide ; deck 350 ft. ; mahogany and oak 200 ft. 
The last must be dried with the washleather to 
preserve the varnish in good order, which necessi- 
tates going over it again, and brings the total up 
to 800 superficial feet of work, besides so much of 
the black paint outside as can be reached from 
the deck, which is equal to 200 or 300 feet more. 
Then there are scores of buckets of water to be 
drawn over the side, which is reckoned so much 
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work in itself that, when two men are working 
together, one draws water and the other scrubs. 
Tlie ropes are suspended out of the way, and after- 
wards coiled down in their places. The whole 
occupied me 3^ hours. Two men generally spend 
1^ to 2 hours over it, according as they are dili- 
gent or lazy. With the exception of washing 
down the 7-ton lugger I had never undertaken 
anything of the kind before, so, reasonably ex- 
pected from the reports I had heard, from men 
taking a rest in the middle — which is absurdly 
common — ^andfrom the fact of my arms being quite 
unaccustomed to it, that if got through at all, I 
should be ^invalided* for the rest of the day* 
This was such utter nonsense that after breakfast 

I could have started again, without any incon- 
venience whatever. With a pipe in my mouth it 
would have taken' half as long again, or, what is 
more likely still, never have been done properly 
at all. 

The fire being lighted I cleaned out and tidied 
the forecastle ; washed, dressed, and sat down 
comfortably to breakfast in the cabin at 9.30. By 

II o'clock everything was washed up and stowed 
away, forecastle and cabins in good order to re- 
ceive visitors, and altogether it was so thoroughly 
jolly and pleasant that I felt the profoundest con- 
tempt for men who, having only half of it to do, 
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could make a fuss over such a trifle. If anyone 
should be disposed to doubt the thoroughness and 
completeness of my work, they cannot fail to per- 
ceive, upon due consideration, that this was mere 
pastime compared to the labour of the previous 
days. 

With the exception of luncheon there was 
nothing more to be done, for, by the courtesy of 
the Dover Club, yacht owners in harbour belong- 
ing to the Eoyal Cinque Ports Club are honorary 
members and are able to dine there, — ^which I did 
, with great satisfaction to myself every evening. 

August 6th — ^was the day of Dover town regatta. 
Nearly all yachts went out of harbour between 5 
and 7 a.m. Small ones to sail in the regatta ; 
the others to sea* 

I had been on deck since 5.30, hauling here and 
slacking there, expecting the harbour men would 
be allowed, as on other occasions, to help ma into 
the outer harbour. But, almost at the last mo- 
ment, this help was denied me by the deputy 
Harbourmaster. Objecting to be suffocated with 
heat in there another day, I begged so hard to be 
put *just outside the gates' — ^a thing beggars 
never do — that overcome by the novelty of the 
request, he at last assented. Ordinarily Mr. 
Deputy is most pleasant and obliging, but worried 
before breakfast by several large yachts struggling 
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and fighting to get to sea all at once, in a calm, 
exhausted his patience, and as tliey were too big to 
be talked to, he visited his cooled coffee and chilled 
bacon upon me, a poor defenceless creature who 
could not, without assistance, move from the buoy 
he was moored to. Spectators must have sus- 
pected me of being * wicked,' as in the outer har- 
bour there was *no peace '^from being ordered 
ahead, and ordered astern. The exigencies of the 
service no doubt demanded this, but it was most 
unpleasant to me all the same ; at last, in des- 
peration, I struck a bargain with some men in a 
boat to tow me to the anchorage in the Bay — 
about a third of a mile off the Clubhouse — where 
I let go the anchor at 11 o'clock, quite glad to be 
once more independent, like ^Mark Tapley' of 
glorious memory. 

The first use I made of my liberty was to cast 
off superfluous clothing, put on canvas trowsers, 
and proceed to wash off the harbour stains, above 
and below — ^which occupied me 4 hours, under a 
burning sun. The scrubbing was warm work in- 
deed, but heaving about gallons of cold pure sea 
water, and putting things into nice order again, 
was pleasant enough. 

By 4 o'clock I had a good appetite for dinner ; 
after which, wrote a letter to Greenhithe asking for 
assistance, if by chance the Orion should be there 
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next day and appear to be in want of it. As my 
own boat remained turned over and stowed as at 
Cherbourg, I landed in a shore boat, for a few 
minutes, to post the letter, and then returned on 
board ; shifted clothes as on the former occasion, 
put on the * magic ' roll of flannel to protect my 
stomach and loins from chill, and commenced the 
arduous work of getting under way. 

The jib was run out on the bowsprit, and the 
mizen bent, in the dock ; so there was that less 
to do now. There being little wind I set all the 
canvas excepting the foresail, and set up the 
bobstay before heaving the anchor right up at 
8.30 p.m. The process being the same as before, 
it is unnecessary to go into details, but the ex- 
haustion was less, as I was in first rate condition — 
well rested, well fed, and without a shade of mis- 
giving as to the successful termination of the 
little voyage home. 

The motive for getting under way, with night 
coming on — ^which at first sight seems rash, but 
was not — ^may as well be explained here. It would 
be high water at Greenhithe at 11.30 a.m. next 
day, and of course, not again until nearly mid- 
night. If good fortune attended me, the more 
open sea part would be sailed in the dark ; the 
difficult and intricate south channels, in the early 
morning; the troublesome saUing and steam 
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traffic of the Thames, encountered in the forenoon. 
But sailing from Dover in the morning, there 
would have been an ^ absolute necessity' for letting 
go the anchor on the passage, furling the sails, 
and hoisting them again. The necessary labour 
consequent upon stopping a tide during the night, 
instead of giving rest, would have worn me out ; 
so it was not to be thought of, if it could possibly 
be avoided. 

The wind was light from the eastward, weather 
hazy and partially cloudy. I stood out of the 
Bay immediately, and hove-to for half an hour, 
with the foresail to windward — in the eastern 
going tide — to get the side-flights up, and coil down 
the halyards. When all was ready, I ^ let draw ' 
the foresail and made a board to the southward 
and eastward, far enough to clear the South Fore- 
land, with a good berth, on the other tack ; and 
worked the Gull stream, to avoid the shipping at 
anchor in the Downs. 

From the South Foreland Dover looked quite 
gay with its semicircle of lights and the regatta 
fireworks — ^presenting a homely and cheerful sight, 
compared with the dull aspect out at sea. 

The electric lights of the South Foreland are 
powerful enough to illumine low filmy clouds within 
a mile radius — as if the moon were behind them. 
They are interesting, and appear, when observed 
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attentively at the distance of two or three miles, 
to vary in strength and colour every minute. It 
is not a good thing, however, for the helmsman, 
or the lookHDut, to amuse himself watching these 
pretty lights on a dark night, when there is likely 
to be anything in the way, for they are dazzling 
almost to blindness. 

10.30 p.m. Dover out of sight ; Deal and 
Ramsgate visible as pretty illuminations at the 
distance of 4 and 10 miles respectively. After an 
hour's calm, in which I felt thankful not to be 
drifting amongst the ships in the Downs, a light 
breeze sprang up from S.W. In the vicinity of 
the Gull lightship a steam-tug, towing a ship, 
passed me to the westward, after keeping me a 
long while in suspense, — followed by four screw 
steamers in succession, that to my great relief 
took a course different from the ship, and passed to 
the eastward of the lightship. I felt grateful to the 
Corporation of the Trinity House for thus leading 
them away, and publicly thanked them on the 
spot. The screw-steamer when carelessly handled 
is a dreadful engine of destruction, and long 
ago earned the name of "Silent Deaths," — 
bestowed upon them by the North Sea fishermen, 
— a name, sufficiently expressive not to require 
further explanation, and unfortunately not always 
undeserved. Captains of steamers when ashore are, 
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like other folk, sometimes flattered to their face 
and ill spoken of behind their back. At sea it ia 
not so. Our manners are better. We never speak 
so well of them as when their back is turned. 

The effect of a long and hard day's work, and 
good victualling, instead of short conmions, was 
to make me sleepy, especially as the sailing was 
dull and slow. Sitting at the helm, on a stool 
without any support for the back, is a safe enough 
position under the circumstances to fall asleep in, 
for the instant that forgetfulness steals over you 
the chance of keeping your seat is about the same 
as that of an egg standing on end. I do not like 
to say what happened to me, lest you should laugh 
at my expense, but caution others that, if over- 
powered with sleep at the helm, they will find 
the deck much in the way of their head and shoul- 
ders. I saw, and knew, everything far and near, 
steered the course, and tended the lanterns most 
carefully, but was not so wide awake as required 
by the Rule of the Eoad at Sea. 

The experience of a few days before was in 
marked contrast to this. From the moment 
the French gun aroused me from my two 
hours' nap on the Wednesday morning at Cher- 
bourg until Tliursday night at Dover, I had 
not even an attack of drowsiness ; attribut- 
able partly to the briskness of the weather. 
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but more I believe to the fact of being consider- 
ably underfed. Moreover, as related elsewhere, I 
had been up and busily employed since 6 a.m. the 
previous day (Tuesday), — not even attempting to 
lie down, or being desirous to do so, with this one 
exception, for 63 hours. But of this dreary night 
I was thoroughly tired, and devoutly wished for 
morning, particularly as the weather became ex- 
ceedingly gloomy, and threatened a storm. 

At daybreak, near the North Foreland, I put on 
waterproofs and sou'wester for a smart shower, 
which also brought a welcome southerly breeze 
with it. 5 a.m. hauled aft sheets at the Fore- 
land, and lay up along the north coast of Kent. 
The smell off the wet harvest fields was most re- 
freshing and delightful. The rain passing off, I 
took advantage of the favorable change to boil 
water for cocoa and get breakfast, between Mar- 
gate and Heme Bay ; but it was an unsatisfactory 
performance without heaving-to, for which there 
was no time, unless all hope of making Green- 
hithe at high water were abandoned. The chance 
was a very poor one up to 8.30, when the wind 
shifted a couple of points to S.S.W. and came 
strong out of Whitstable Bay, improving the pace 
from 3 to 8 knots ; at the same time the clouds 
dispersed and the sun shone out pleasantly. 

A nice looking ketch with every stitch of can- 

H 
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vas set, passed the North Foreland two mile^ 
ahead of me. When the breeze freshened she 
was about half a mile ahead ; at the Nore — 9.30 
— a quarter of a mile. Two or three times in 
Sea Reach I was near enough to read ^ Lively of 
Exeter/ but could not pass her, because, every 
half hour as we advanced up the Reach, the sheets 
wanted hauling aft a little, which caused me to 
drop astern, as I had to leave the helm and shake 
up to do it. The skipper of the ketch was at the 
helm, " doing his very best " to prevent me pass- 
ing, and evidently enjoyed the fun as much as I 
did. At the top of Sea Reach I had to haul aft 
all sheets, using a tackle for the jib, which cost 
me much time, and gave ^ Lively ' a lead of half 
a mile — but somewhat to leeward. The first time 
we met, in the Lower Hope, sailing to windward, 
she was a quarter of a mile astern, which shews 
that, reaching under a press of sail with a vessel 
like that, is one thing, and sailing to windward, 
another ; I had to go about four times, and on 
each occasion made a bight in the tiller rope to 
slip over the tiller, short of hard down, which 
allowed time to work the head sails and run aft 
again in time to prevent her breaking off more 
than two or three points. There is a moment in 
stays when the jib sheet may be got by hand ; 
I succeeded perfectly each time, and twice .in 
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Clement's Reach ; but should not have cared to 
go on working like that all day. 

The country on each side was so bright and 
clear that the sail up Gravesend Reach at the 
top of high water was charming. ^ Lively ' had 
scarcely got into the Reach when I passed 
Gravesend at noon. 

At Broadness, opposite Grays, the tide was 
making down. After running before the wind in 
Northfleet Hope the mainsheet had to be hauled 
aft for going to windward in Clement's Reach. 
There was so much sheet to get in that she ^filled' 
and 'paid off' before it could be completed, aifd 
although I fought hard to retain my grasp, it was 
no use ; the sheet went out, and all my breath 
with it. 

By experiments since tried, I can pull horizon- 
tally, or lift, 210 lbs. My ordinary working strain 
is 120 lbs. ; with one hand, 60 lbs. When the 
mainsheet overpowers me, the pressure exceeds a 
ton. 

At 12.30 I was off Greenhithe, in a difficulty 
about taking the canvas off, and holding my way 
against tide, without the risk of falling athwart one 
of the numerous craft at anchor. As before stated, 
a letter had been posted at Dover to ask for assist- 
ance from the training ship ' Arethusa ' in case of 
this occurring, but, as between Cherbourg and 

H 2 
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Dover, I was again before the post ; the letter not 
being delivered until three hours later. So I 
"did my very best" — -bother the stupid words, 
they are that man Henry's — and fetched up be- 
tween the ^Arethusa' and the shore, with the 
canvas half down, in confusion, hailing lustily 
for assistance to the moorings, which was 
promptly and kindly rendered as soon as my 
position was observed. 

There is no opportunity for saying * perseverance 
was rewarded at last,' — ^which implies triumph 
over discouraging vexations and unexpected diffi- 
culties, for, with the exception of the foul anchor 
at Cherbourg, I am thankful to say that I did not 
experience any. 



I lost between 2 and 3 lbs. in weio:ht during: 
these few days, and recovered it with interest, in 
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THE 'ORION/ 



PART III. 



Those of my readers who are not sailors may be 
looking for a further description of the ^ Orion.' 
I will endeavour to give this roughly, so as to 
avoid confusing them with too many figures. 

She was built for me by Mr. Inman, of Lyming- 
ton, in 1865, and rigged as a cutter ; was length- 
ened 6 feet by the stern, in 1873, and rigged as a 
yawl. The alteration made her 19^ tons builder's 
measurement. The keel is of elm — ^frame, oak — 
skin, teak — ^fittings above and below, mahogany 
— ^keelson, iron — ^fastenings, copper and Muntz's 
metal. Ballast, including weight of keelson, 11^ 
tons. Carries 160 gallons of water, in two tanks, 
— J a ton of coals, or its equivalent in coke, in 
two bunkers, — and general stores suflEicient for 
three months, stowed under the forecastle floor and ^ 
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in lockers out of sight, — three anchorSj together 
2i cwt., — two chains, 11^ cwt., — warps, &c. Her 
length over all is 48 feet, breadth 10 ft. 2 in., and, 
when on dry land, stands lOJ feet high from the 
ground to the rail. Afloat she draws 7 feet aft, 
and 5 ft. 6 in. forward. 

The mast is a red spar 40^ feet long and 9^ 
inches diameter, divided thus, — ^housing 6^, deck 
to hounds 27^, masthead 6J feet. 

The topmast is 27^ feet ; gaff 22 feet ; boom 
29 feet, with a diameter of 7 inches ; bowsprit 25 
feet with a diameter of 7^ inches — 8 J feet inboard, 
and 16^ out. 

The maintruck is 55 feet from the deck, and 
the mizen truck 25 feet. 

The weights are — ^mast and topmast 8J cwt., 
and the wire rigging to support them 2^ cwt ; 
mizenmast rigging and spars 2 cwt. ; bowsprit 
3 cwt. ; mainboom 2| cwt. ; gaff and mainsail 
2^ cwt. ; the third jib, carried on this passage 
home, a few pounds over ^ cwt. ; foresail, a little 
under ^ cwt. ; storm mizen, over ^ cwt. ; running 
rigging, including chain jib halyards, 3 cwt. — of 
which half would come on deck, sailing. 

Adding all together, — ^ballast, chains, sails, 
water, fuel and stores, there are 15 tons below ; 
—and masts, bowsprit, spars, rigging, mamsail, 
b©at^ &c., about 1 ton 7 cwt. above deck. 
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These weights, if not absolutely correct, are 
nearly so. The greater part I have weighed, in- 
cluding the ballast, mainboom, topmast, and many 
other spars. Anchors are marked, and chains 
calculated from a table. The canvas carried 
when coming home weighed over 3 cwt. 

With a view to economy my custom is to keep- 
everything in the best order possible. The vessel 
is covered with a canvas awning during the win- 
ter, to protect the varnished mahogany from the 
weather. Including prime cost, the expense of 
the awning is about £3 per annum ; otherwise, 
the annual expense of scraping and dressing — I 
may also add, ruining the oak and mahogany — 
would be about £10. The masts must be scraped, 
but all other spars are rubbed down with sharj) 
sand and canvas, and finished with powdered 
pumice-stone and canvas. The bolts of canvas, 
of which the sails are made, are ' Burnettized ' 
before making up. Although this process does 
not entirely preserve them from mildew in extreme 
cases of neglect, it does so to a very considerable 
extent, and is undoubtedly a great saving. Ex- 
cepting the large foresail, squaresail, and jib top- 
sail, the sails are all of double canvas Nos. 2, 3, 
4 and 6 ; the advantages are, — that they hold 
more wind, stand any amount of sheeting and 
tackling, without losing their original shape, and 
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are altogether more economical. My wire rigg- 
ing is 12 years old. The shrouds are parcelled, 
canyasscd and blacked. All this, if expensive at 
first, is real economy. 

In the days when Vanxhall and Pimlico were 
in the country, there used to be a sailing club at 
Battersea, whither our yachtsmen were wont to 
resort as they now do to Gravesend ; the latter 
town, at that time, was reached by stagecoach or 
by the old sailing hoy. I seem to have a faint 
recollection of a fleet of small yachts assembled 
near Battersea bridge, either before or after a 
race, about the year 1835. 

Before I had anything to do with boats, which 
was not until 1850, my lather used occasionally to 
talk of his yachting experiences in a 10-ton boat. 
The favorite yarn, without intending anything 
disrespectful to the adventurers of the day, was 
about a cruise from Battersea to Gravesend, in 
which they ran great risks from sky and sea. He 
told us how that the man in charge — in modern 
language, the Captain — shouted down to the little 
cabin, "On deck, gentlemen" — "On deck" — 
" Down all sail "— " Down all sail "— " There's a 
squall coming." If he had lived longer I should 
have been greatly interested in extracting further 
particulars about the amateurs of the time ; that 
is if he had been willing to give them, which is 
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not quite certain, considering that the yam could 
only have been wanted for the purpose of in- 
stituting a comparison unfavorable to himself 
and his contemporaries. Some old Cornish 
fishermen will not allow that there is any im- 
provement in boats, or in the art of handling 
them. They say, " it never blows now as it did 
in their younger days." I once had with me an 
old North Sea fisherman who declared that light- 
ships and buoys were no improvement, and backed 
his argument with the assertion that "wrecks 
were much more numerous now than in his 
younger days, — ^he didn't care about increased 
traffic." 

My father would not believe in the safety of a 
model yacht of less than 3 tons; but shortly 
before his death, after watching me one day from 
the beach at Dover, he allowed me to give him a 
sail in the * Leo.' He was not very comfortable, 
however, and did not think her such a fine ship 
as I did I Had he lived two years longer and 
received a letter from the *Leo, at Penzance,' 
stating that I had been to the Land's End, and 
was about to start on my return to Greenwich, it 
seems that, judged by the light of former ex- 
perience, words would have failed to express his 
astonishment. 

In my turn I was cut out by the ^ Metallic 
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Lifeboat Company of New York,' who a few years 
later found men willing, in advertising their 
patent, to risk starvation by crossing the Atlantic, 
and exhibiting the ^ Red, White and Blue ' at the 
Crystal Palace. 

I have never sailed in one of these lifeboats, 
which, according to all accounts, possess the rare 
advantage of being able to turn over in a heavy 
sea without foundering, and, for a change, give 
the crew a ride on the bottom, until by accident 
or design they come right side up again, and 
allow the men to get inside and have something 
to eat. 

My ^Leo' was a heavily ballasted pretty little 
model yacht of 4 ft. draught, that would have 
gone down like a stone if overpowered in a squall, 
or mismanaged in a heavy sea, nor would the 
advantage of getting inside again have entered 
into the calculation, if one had been only lucky 
enough to have succeeded in getting out. 

My opinion has often been asked about these 
lifeboats crossing the Atlantic. The one referred 
to above had an advertisement of the builders on 
the bow, and was, one may reasonably suppose, 
either lent or given to the adventurers to make 
what they could out of it — ^by exhibition. After 
her return from the Paris Exhibition, she lay 
astern of the ^ Orion,' in Greenhithe Creek, until 
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she was taken back to America on a ship's deck. 
I have always understood that, financially, she 
was a failure — chiefly owing to her being exhibited 
as a full rigged ship, with royals and studdingsails 
set, which was manifestly too preposterous even 
for the credulity of the shallowest landlubber. 
Others have crossed in emulation of that feat, 
but all apparently with a view to make dollars by 
exhibition, which is so repugnant to British taste 
that they have left our shores no better freighted 
than they came. That the boat will not sink is 
great ground of confidence ; but, after the first 
success, they who adventure on a similar voyage 
expose themselves to hardships, and the chance of 
terrible privations, for no useful purpose. I intend 
no disparagement to American enterprise when I 
state my belief that thousands from our side 
would be willing to perform the same feat, pro- 
vided they had a better object in view than any 
we have as yet seen. 

There have been some plucky exhibitions of 
single-handed sailing by gentlemen whose in- 
experience as seamen has led them into very 
erroneous estimates on many points connected 
with the sea. One great objection to published 
statements, founded on such estimates, is that, if 
read seriously by our rising generation of amateur 
s^ailors, they would be discouraged from making 
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any attempt at sea whatever. Everyone must be 
struck with the inconsistency of gentlemen relating 
dangers enough, if true, to keep everybody else 
away, and yet declaring over and over again that 
" they enjoyed it immensely." I have never com- 
plained of a heavy sea. On the other hand, I have 
never praised itlr anything but its gJdeur^ 
which, in a measure, it was compulsory to behold 
whether agreeable or otherwise. 

No doubt there is a natural disposition in men, 
writing their own experience of hardships, to in- 
dulge in a degree of licence they are unwilling to 
own, and of which in many instances they are quite 
unaware. Whether or not this liberty is taken by 
myself or others, should, where personal experience 
is wanting, be judged by every reader according to 
the rules of common sense. 

Two years ago I read a book of exploration 
in New Guinea by a traveller. He most mi- 
nutely describes a gigantic mountain 32,000 ft. 
high — ^which he appropriately christens ^ Mount 
Hercules ' — of which he ascends 25,000 ft. under 
circumstances of incredible suiFering, and gets 
back to dinner in eleven hours. If ever on the 
spot indicated, he was the victim of erroneous im- 
pressions. The same traveller sees scorpions 9 
and 10 inches long — the size of small lobsters ; 
in a case of this sort imagination might well be 
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excused for erring a little, if the writer did not 
condescend to actual dimensions* The * regula- 
tion ' size is said to be nearer to that of the cock- 
roach, with a tail, which is large enough in all 
conscience for such a terrible ^ beast.' For my 
part, if I found one in the bed after I had got into 
it, I might think it as large as the * Evil One,' 
and should make haste to get out; but should 
hesitate to publish dimensions in accordance with 
that impression. 

No one can read Captain Moresby's delightful 
book, ^Discoveries in New Guinea' — ^published 
subsequently — ^without feeling convinced that the 
traveller referred to made great mistakes — if he 
were ever there at all. 

In a letter to newspapers, a few years ago, there 
was an account of a little boat, sailed by an 
amateur in such a heavy sea off Cromer — ^where 
the depth is 10 fathoms — that a plumbline 
dropped from the bowsprit would have touched 
nothing for about 20 feet — the boat running on 
the verge of the precipice until the sea broke. 
Assuming that a great sea, in deep water, breaks 
at one tenth from the top, which, as we said of 
the scorpion " is enough in all conscience " — ^we 
have a sea of terrible proportions indeed, equal to 
33 fethoms in height. Only fancy the * Great 
Eastern' having to rise nearly as high as the 
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Monument, and then to encounter a perpendicular 
wall of 20 feet I It is useless to speculate what 
would become of Iter; the question, if any, is, 
what would become of the poor county of Norfolk ? 
The great earthquake wave of Peru was de- 
scribed — ^without anybody stopping to measure it 
— as one of 60 feet. It actually carried a U. S. 
corvette half a mile, or more, inland, where it 
would have remained to this day, had not a more 
recent wave, much smaller than the first, carried 
her considerably farther into the country. 

The same letter states, — "that the boat was 
anchored for the night right in the track of ves- 
sels, 200 yards outside the Maplin buoy," — 
" that the port and starboard lights were visited 
every hour at great personal risk," &c., and other 
statements of the same sort too numerous to 
quote. 

Now, there is good anchorage inside the line of 
Maplin buoys, out of the track of vessels ; and 
had this boat been large enough to cause damage 
if run into, the owner would have had to pay for 
the damage caused to the vessel that ran into 
him — for improperly carrying side-liplUs at anclior. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
writer of the letter, if not labouring under ^ very 
erroneous impressions,' ought not to have had 
charge of the boat that night ; that if dangerous, as 
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according to his own account it was, he took every 
conceivable step to make it more so, —an account 
strangely at variance with the further announce- 
ment — " that the position was enjoyed immensely." 

This is no attempt to set sailing society right, 
or I should instance a hundred ' erroneous impres- 
sions ' instead of cursorily noticing two or three ; 
and these are chiefly brought forward with a view 
to anticipate the just retort of the friends of 
American lifeboat sailors, who, probably possess- 
ing the same knowledge of these books as myself, 
might accuse me of partiality in making conmients, 
— and recommend me to look at home. 

Sir James Clarke Eoss states that the highest 
sea he ever saw was 36 ft., in the North Atlantic ; 
Lieut. Wilkes, of the U. S. Navy, gives 32 ft. The 
highest I have seen around the coasts of Great 
Britain was about 20 ft. in a great S.W. gale, 
between a position 10 miles south of Portland and 
the Isle of Wight, but it looked much higher. 
The length of the sea, about 200 ft., was well 
determined by our patent log, towing with 25 fins, 
of line, being frequently visible on the face of 
the sea running after us. Sitting steering the 
^Orion,' the height of the eye above the sea is about 
6 feet ; when a sea interposes between us and 
surrounding objects, and hides them from view, it 
has a formidable appearance as a long swell, and 
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in violent weather, is s troublesome sea. I have 
seen a tremendous sea in the Bay of Biscay, 
which, as a novice, I considered as high as the 
great warehouses in London, but long ago learnt 
the absurdity of that opinion. There is something 
so awfully imposing in the grandeur and seeming 
immensity of waves, that, without experience to 
guide IIS, it is impossible to estimate them rightly, 
unless the rigging be ascended and they are 
guaged at the moment the vessel rights herself 
in the trough of the sea. I should say, speaking 
generally, that a sea is seldom more than half 
the height it appears to casual observers. 

I have sometimes in conversation spoken of 
waves passing into the * majestic stage ' — a term 
I clearly understand, and feel, when viewing it, 
although difficult of explanation. In the Ocean, 
or in the Channel, during westerly gales of many 
days duration, the wind will perhaps back and 
veer, several times, a few points between S.W. 
and N.W., accompanied by corresponding move- 
ments of the barometer. The result will be a 
long and high westerly swell, very grand in 
appearance, with, on the top of it, a short sea 
from the quarter in which the wind is then 
blowing. I object to the term Aground swell,' 
unless caused by an obstruction to the current at 
the sea bottom sending waves to the surface, 
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as at Portland, the Lizard, and the Land's 
End, &c. In deep water it is this comparatively 
short sea on the top of the main swell that 
breaks, and floods a vessel's deck, — sometimes 
doing considerable damage, because, breaking 
at a great elevation, it acquires increased mo- 
mentum from the height of its fall, and because 
a large ship, being already in regular motion 
from the main swell, is not prepared to rise a 
second or third time to the ^ cross sea' on the 
top of it. A small vessel does that, and the 
motion when close-hauled or reaching is horrible. 
The short sea goes down soon after the wind has 
fallen, but the swell remains for several days, 
although gradually subsiding. 

The Colour of the Sea* 

In proceeding to make a few remarks upon the 
colour of the sea, let' it be understood that they 
are not put forth as anything new, although they 
probably may be so to some persons. Neither 
is there any disposition to do more than convey, 
to ordinary readers like myself, my own impres- 
sions deduced from occasional attention to a 
subject that interests me. 

I have sailed in water of all depths, from a 
few inches to what I now know, by recent sound- 
ings, to be 2400 fathoms. 

I 
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People talk of a blue sea who have never been 
fortunate enough to see it. The blue they observe 
is the same as may be seen, at a certain angle, 
upon all waters, fresh or salt, shallow or deep, 
reflecting the sky on a fine day. 

It may be said that the ocean is clear white 
when free from extraneous matter, — ^in the same 
sense as the atmosphere, or limited space beyond, 
is clear white. But infinite depth of space is blue 
in proportion to the distance that the atmosphere 
permits us to see into it. What is called an 
* Italian sky ' is caused by the intense clearness of 
the atmosphere, in Southern Europe, enabling an 
observer to see into far greater depth of space 
than is usual, or perhaps possible, in our more 
northern clime. If the atmosphere itself had 
anything to do with this blueness, it would look 
least blue in the zenith and most blue on the 
horizon; whereas the reverse is true, proving 
that, in its best and clearest state, it considerably 
pales the glorious blue of the heavens, which 
otherwise, owing to far greater depths being 
visible, would probably appear a deep indigo blue 
like the ocean. 

Let us suppose five lakes of sea water, each a 
mile square, coianected by a channel sufficient for 
the passage of a boat, — the bottom of each lake 
covered, one half with fine clean sand, the other 
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half with dark grey sand. Let their depths be 
1, 3, 20, 40 and 60 fathoms respectively. The 
first lake, from a boat, would look bright and 
clear all over,, like spring water, but the part 
over the dark sand would look deeper than a 
fathom, — and that over the clean sand, less than 
a fathom. In the second lake, of 3 fathoms, if 
the day were sunny, the light half would look 
bright and clear, — the dark half, light green. 
In the third lake, of 20 fathoms, the colour* 
would appear a fine green, but of a darker shade 
over the grey bottom. In the fourth lake, of 
40 fathoms, it would look such a very dark 
green that the change of bottom could not be 
observed. In the fifth lake, of 60 fathoms, it 
would all appear a fine indigo blue. If the sun 
were high there might possibly be a doubt about the 
colour over the clean sand, but I do not think so. 

To observe properly we must, in all cases, view 
perpendicularly, or nearly so. If we retired to a 
sufficient distance to be enabled to view, at a low 
angle, all these lakes at once, they would simply 
reflect the light from above, and appear pre- 
cisely alike — skyblue, or white, according to the 
character of the day. 

When the water is violently disturbed by the 
rudder of a vessel sailing fast in a dark green sea, 
the colour of the aerated water, immediately about 

I 2 
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the rudder, is, at the silrface, that of an emerald, 
— in dark blue water, that of a sapphire. 

At night, looking under the counter of a vessel 
sailing fast, the sea appears black and clear. Air 
bubblls, b^low ti.e s^ace, owing to phosphoric 
light, look like pearls, — on the surface, like spark- 
ling diamonds. 

I am about to have a little sea cruise on which 
the reader had better not accompany me if sea- 
sick already. From the head of Dingle Bay, on 
our Atlantic Irish coast, there is a shelving bank 
of regular and increasing soundings. If we sup- 
pose the bottom to be all clean sand, and start in 
a steam-launch for a cruise of about 35 miles, 
steering West by compass, we shall observe, at 
starting, that the water of the great Atlantic is 
clear white, like spring wr.ter. As we advance on 
our course the water will assume a green hue, and 
pass gradually, with every fathom of increased 
depth, into a darker and darker shade of that 
colour until the depth of 60 to 55 fathoms, accord- 
ing to the character of the day, is reached, when it 
will appear doubtful for a short time, and then turn 
blue at 55 or 60 fathoms. K there be doubt on any 
minds as to the colour being blue at that depth, 
five fathoms more will settle it, and if their idea 
of colour coincides with mine, they will pronounce 
it a deep indigo. 
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Now, if it were possible for the steamer to be 
accompanied throughout its course by another 
party of explorers travelling along the bottom, 
and keeping pace with the party above, they would 
be in strong daylight at starting, then experience 
a gradually decreasing light until they reached the 
region of faintest twilight at 50 fathoms, — shortly 
afterwards, according to whether it was bright 
sunlight or cloudy above, the rays of light would 
be all absorbed, and they would encounter total 
darkness at 55 or 60 fathoms. With a bottom of 
grey sand or mud, which is very common, the 
depth at which rays of light cease to be returned 
will be reached sooner than with clean sand. For 
my part, if, when looking over a vessel's side, the 
water appeared a decided dark green, I should 
feel certain the depth was less than 50 fathoms, — 
if light green, less than 25 fathoms. If Gulf- 
stream water in the Atlantic looks green, it is 
probably owing to the large quantity of weed 
floating in it, reflecting the rays of light upwards. 
Sea water is denser than fresh ; if the water of 
the Scotch lochs is not blue at greater depths 
than I have mentioned, it may be partly due to 
the fresh water, — but far more likely to the large 
quantity of floating matter reflecting rays upwards. 

Although, when looking down into blue water, 
it will at first appear that we can see no depth at 
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all, yet, if an object sufficiently large pass beneath 
our gaze at the depth of 3 or 4 fathoms, it will be 
seen, and appear of a greenish white. This may 
be due to the object being white or nearly so, but 
of that I am not certain. 

Looking away from the vessel the ocean looks 
black in the shadow of waves, or simply reflects 
the light from its surface ; or in the case of a thin 
topped sea, is green, changing to clear white at 
the top. When it breaks, the foam is opaque 
white, like snow. At night, waves look all black, 
excepting the break, which is rendered con- 
spicuous by the phosphoric light. Sometimes it 
is exceedingly grand. 

These remarks on the ocean are founded upon 
observations made in the Bay of Biscay several 
years ago, and from passing three or four times 
into blue water on passages to and from the S.W. 
Irish Coast. The latter were more important, as 
they convinced me — ^by the soundings — that the 
change of colour from green to blue, and the 
reverse, was due only to a slight increase or de- 
crease of the depth at which I have shown the 
change may be expected. Hence my opinion that 
blue is the natural colour of water — as it is of 
space — ^where, unobstructed by floating matter, it 
is deep enough to absorb the rays of light from 
above. The soundings where the change of colour 
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•was observed are taken from the Admiralty Chart. 
I only mention, as a pleasing effect, that, when 
we are sailing hard at night, and in violent motion, 
waves and their heavy sprays, breaking off the 
bow, or close to the vessel forward of the lanterns 
— ^in addition to the phosphoric illumination — are 
often beautifully tinged with the rays from our 
red and green lights. And the following fact — 
for those who have no just idea of soundings in 
fathoms — is also curious, in explanation of the 
depth of our seas. Let a line be drawn across the 
North Sea from Aberdeen to the north point of 
Jutland, — another, with a slight curve eastward 
at starting from Ushant, on the N.W. coast of 
France, to Kinsale, on the south coast of Ireland, — 
and a third from Dublin towards the Isle of Man 
and Mull of Galloway in Scotland, to bar the 
outlet from this irregular figure ; a glance at the 
map will show that the area of sea surface enclosed 
within these imaginary lines includes nearly all 
the North Sea, all the English Channel, and all 
but the N.W. corner of the Irish ^Channel ; and 
amounts to about the square of six degrees of 
latitude, or say 130,000 square miles. In all this 
vast space (a single spot excepted), where ships 
are overwhelmed by terrible seas and wrecked by 
thousands, if our noble cathedral of St. Paul's were 
sunk, entire, as it stands, it could not be hidden — 
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and in a very great part — ^not only near the shores 
of countries bounding this figure, but far out of 
sight of land — if it could possibly remain intact, 
it would be a magnificent island of refuge for 
the distressed mariner. 

For want of a better definition, I have said that 
blue is the colour of space. What is this space 
to which so much reference has been made ? 

I amuse myself occasionally with a small astro- 
nomical telescope. The atmosphere is seldom 
suitable for seeing terrestrial objects, but I can 
read inch letters, on a sign post, at the distance 
of a mile — say 1,800 yards — that unaided I can 
read only at 30 yards. In other words it is 60 
times more powerful than my sight ; — not strong 
enough for scientific purposes, but sufficiently so 
to bring many interesting objects into view. 

My greatest favorite is the nebula in the con- 
stellation of Orion. In the midst of this luminous 
object there is, as seen by me with a power of 160, 
a quadruple star — ^known to be sextuple — called 
the * Trapezium.* Near this star is a gap, or 
vacuity, in the nebula with such abrupt sides 
that, on a clear night, when there is no moon, it 
looks as if you could stand on its edge and plunge 
head foremost into an ' eternity ' beyond. 

Astronomers of the highest reputation, reason- 
ing from analogy on the comparative power of 
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telescopes, have calculated that it requires 60,000 
years to send a ray of light from this nebula to 
the earth at the rate of 12,000,000 of miles in a 
minute. Herschel estimated that his great re- 
flector would follow such a nebula as this, were it 
so far distant as to require 360,000 years to send 
a ray of light to the earth ; and Lord Bosse's 
giant telescope, which resolved the nebula into 
stars, would pursue it to an infinitely greater dis- 
tance. Yet do none of these profess to have 
reached the boundary of the universe. Taking the 
eartli as a centre these marvels may be seen at in- 
tervals in every direction. Let minds that revel in 
brain-splitting enquiries think what is beyond this 
— and then, turn again to their own little earth. 

These remarks upon sea and sky necessarily 
pass somewhat into the region of speculation, 
since no one has descended, I believe, more than 
25 fathoms, — at which depth some divers turn 
faint, and those who can bear the pressure are 
bruised by the metal rings that expand the dress. 

If, after the colour of the ocean turned blue, it 
gradually increased to darker shades until it be- 
came indistinguishable from black, there would be 
nothing like the satisfactory evidence of the mini- 
mum depth of total darkness that there now is — in 
the fact that, having passed through all shades of 
green, it almost suddenly turns blue, and remains 
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BO, throughout all greater depths ; from which it 
seems certain that the sun's rays, moderated by 
the earth's atmosphere, are not capable of pene- 
trating to any greater depth than 55 or 60 
fathoms.* Why, corresponding to the colour of 
space in the heavens, it should be a glorious blue, 
pleasing to the eye, instead of a gloomy and 
heart depressing black, is a question that may 
well be left to those who delight in more doubtful 
speculations than I care to enter upon. 

These remarks, as before said, are not offered as* 
being valuable or new, since others must have 
observed the facts upon which I have commented : 
at the same time, if they appear to trench upon 
the thoughts of other men, it is accidental. 

I once ignorantly took a variety of magnificently 
coloured * water and sandworn ' sea shells (called 



* I have heard it said, that because marine animals having 
eyes are found at greater depths than 60 fathoms, it should not 
be dark where they are found. This argument is not sustain- 
able, for fish with, as well as without, eyes are found in the 
Mammoth Cave in America. It is reasonable to suppose that 
there are marine animals with eyes, equally at home in dark- 
ness or in light, as are some of our burrowing animals and 
insects on land. As a familiar example I will instance the rats 
and mice that play about freely between the walls and under 
the foundations of houses at midnight. If suggested that these 
can see in the dark, of course the same suggestion will apply 
to marine animals ; but it is <» sight we do not understand, 
and are not likely to be able to discover. Possibly in the case 
of animals living in darkness the eye, as a sensitive organ 
communicating with the brain, may be endowed with another 
function of which we know nothmg, equally serviceable as 
that of seeing by reflection. 
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dead shells) to a man learned in that branch of 
natural history. They would have delighted my 
readers as they did me, but, having parted with 
their ugly crust, in his eyes they were less in- 
teresting than the dust under the grate. In like 
manner, having learned by experience, I do not 
expect our great philosophers to waste their time 
over that which any ordinary man may see for 
himself. Tlieir branch of the subject, upon which 
I have only lightly touched, is that of intensely 
scientific analysis and speculation, for which I 
have no fancy whatever. 

Speaking thus, I am not referring to the results 
of grand and legitimate scientific research that 
are brought to our knowledge by beautiful ex- 
periments ; but to endless speculation on subjects 
— religious, geological, and zoological — which 
form a large part of the serious literature of the 
day, in which some useful information is purposely 
combined with much useless and atheistic specu- 
lation — justly falling under the rebuke of "science 
falsely so called," and the only effect of which is 
to make men miserable and unhappy. 

Of what possible use can it be to me, or to any 
practical man, to learn to controvert the Scriptures. 
Those who are learned and wise in this science of 
destruction have never yet been wise enough to 
suggest anything reasonable in their jplace. It 
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seems to me to be idle to speculate upon whether 
the world is made of atoms, thrown off from other 
planets, and which arrive laden with a * general 
assortment ' to found a new colony in the universe, 
— equally idle to speculate as to whether man is 
* evolved from the ape ' — and such like unflattering 
suggestions, neither instructive nor amusing to 
those who are unwilling to acknowledge the re- 
lationship. Nobody, considering the title of this 
book, should be surprised at the expression of such 
views by one who has no dread of solitude. Could 
I venture to sail alone, on a dark night, and be 
certain of preserving presence of mind in an 
emergency, with such thoughts for ' shipmates ' 
as these books suggest ?— I would as soon trust 
myself with a * medium' and his legion of 
^ familiars.* 

Fish, when swimming near the surface, have 
the same motion as a ship. Kunning fifty 
miles N.N.W. of the Land's End, one morning, 
in a high sea, I observed several porpoises 
swimming after us — with tails pointed up to the 
head of the sea, and heads down — on the face of 
the wave, as in a picture, visibly cleaving the 
water with their *bows,' in precisely the same 
position that we should occupy when the wave 
overtook us a few seconds later. They appeared 
as if swimming down an incline ; but the wave 
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was overtaking them, and they were rising. On 
the weather side of the wave they would appear to 
be swimming up the incline, but would really be 
descending into the trough, until the next sea 
overtook them and lifted them again. They were 
not turning sunomersaults, but swimming straight 
ahead. 

The same morning I observed a little Petrel 
flying backwards and forwards, in long flights, in 
the trough of the sea, apparently only a few inches 
from the surface of the water, and acconmiodating 
its rapid and graceful evolutions to the motion of 
the waves. Other sea birds fly straight — and 
clear of the water — excepting Cormorants, which 
often touch the tops of seas in their low and 
clumsy flight. The flight of the Grannet always 
attracts my attention ; for rapidity and graceful- 
ness it is unequalled among our large sea birds. 

Sea Birds. 

Birds of the Puffin tribe, called by sailors "Sea 
Parrots," amuse me. When they come under my 
clce oLrvtion they ^ .l^^ riding on tZ 
sea, bobbing up and down like a little fleet of 
boy's boats. They have a large, bright red, bill, 
like Punch's nose, and pretty little legs of the 
same colour. On your sailing up to them they 
give a look of surprise, as much as to say — 
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"we've got our red lights up; can't you see 
where you're coming?" Then the nearest 
paddle nervously towards their consorts, get into 
collision, and throw the fleet into some confusion : 
all now turn round defiantly, which is only ^ brag,' 
for, by the time the vessel is past and the danger 
quite over, their courage is expended, and they 
dive almost simultaneously, the last sight of them 
being their little red legs. Their manoeuvres are 
carried out in complete silence, excepting the 
little ^ flop ' that accompanies their disappearance* 
Before diving they place themselves in position for 
a perpendicular descent, which may be called No. 1 
or * make ready.' Then a stroke of the wings 
carries them down so rapidly that the sound of each 
disappearing is like a stone dropped into the water. 
I have had many opportunities, chiefly in the 
S. W. of Ireland, of observing Guillemots, Bazor- 
bills, and other birds of that description, with 
their one ^ fluffy little chick.' The demonstrative 
affection that exists between mother and chick is 
charming ; generally they are close together on 
the water ; but sometimes so far asunder that one 
cannot avoid separating them, when both rush 
away in opposite directions, the little chick calling 
frantically, "wee wee, wee wee," in a terrible 
fright, apparently without ^ presence of mind ' to 
dive, until, like the parrots, it has time to collect 
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its scattered thoughts ; then it and the mother-^ 
away on the other side— disappear. As soon as 
they come to the surface again, the mother, in 
gutterai tones, calls "or-r-r-uk, or-r-r-uk," and 
the little one "wee wee, wee wee;" upon which 
they paddle in anxious haste to meet again, keep- 
ing up their calls and circling round each other 
with evident symptoms of delight. 

If I were to speak of the Gannet, white as snow, 
with jet black pinions and yellow neck, that dives 
perpendicularly from a great height ;— of the Auk 
species that fly diagonally into the water at great 
speed, and continue their course there ; of the 
pretty little Tern, with his long wings and tail, 
and plaintive call ; of the beautiful black and 
white Oyster-catcher, with his scarlet bill and 
legs — I should fill a book and tire my readers, if 
they are not tired already. 

Destruction of Sea Birds. 

I hardly like to draw too much attention to 
these beautiful creatures for fear our Cockney 
sportsmen should take a fancy to go there and 
destroy them. They would lack sense to kill 
mother and chick, — or the humanity to do so, if 
they had. This arises from a thoughtlessness 
that is cruel, — not from anticipated pleasure in 
witnessing the distress of the survivor. 
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I have seen a Grannet dead on the water, shot 
by a ' snob ' who was amusing himself trying to 
wound more, and I have thought how the little one 
would starve through his brutality. I have seen 
a rook, that had come down to the water's edge 
to get food for the young ones in the nest, 
floundering on the bank with broken limbs, and 
have thought of the little ones that at every rustle 
of the bough would be expecting their hunger 
to be appeased ; in this case the man did not even 
care to put it out of its misery, but left it vainly 
struggling to get upon its legs, — to my intense 
disgust, and vexation that I could not end its 
misery myself. Such unmanly men as these 
wantonly kill and maim a hundred inoffensive 
birds that they may some day get credit for kill- 
ing a partridge — if ever they have the chance ; or 
perhaps flatter themselves that their practised 
brutality will nerve them to behave valiantly in 
face of the enemy, if unfortunately there should 
ever be a demand upon their courage. Is this 
sport? I hope the day will come, and soon, 
when men who have not the excuse of ignorance 
will feel ashamed of such conduct as this. K 
their shooting propensities are irrepressible, 
and they want honour, let them go to the targete. 
If they must injure and cruelly ill-use something, 
let it be game worthy of their prowess. In 
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wounding inoffensive birds that cannot retaliate, 
there is nothing but shame. 

I have no desire to find fault with those 
who, in a fair sportsmanlike manner, and at the 
proper season, kill that which will be eaten or 
utilized in any way whatever, — ^who, in fact, 
retrieve their game. But, in the name of common 
sense, I disapprove of hysterical legislation 
directed solely against gentlemen of a distin- 
guished and humane profession, who at least 
have a noble end in view when they desire to 
mitigate the sufferings of their fellow crea- 
tures, — ^whilst others, without reprobation, may 
daily and hourly commit almost any useless 
cruelty, provided it be done in the name of 
sport. If, at public meetings called to denounce 
cruelty to animals, resolutions had been first 
directed against steeple chasing, against hunting 
the deer and the timid hare, against battuesy 
against brutally wounding birds in sport, against 
horses being sent out in London with twice the 
load they ought to draw, — I say, if all this had 
first been done, — resolutions against vivisection 
might well and reasonably have followed, and the 
country, including the medical profession, would 
have moved as one man for its suppression. The 
misfortune is that injudicious persons, with other 
aims than those of the originators, thrust them- 

K 
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selves forward into a movement of this sort ; — 
everybody who disagrees with them is insulted, 
and a good catiBe is, not without apparent reason, 
laid open to suspicion of hypocrisy. I much 
doubt, if Spaniards saw one of our noble and 
courageous horses with his back broken at a 
steeple chase, or the poor timid and distressed 
hare about to be overtaken by the hounds after a 
long run, whether they would quietly submit to 
be lectured upon the cruelty of Bull Fights, or 
think seriously of the meetings to which I have 
referred. 

Birds are not without sense, and they know 
whom to trust. I have seen the * wild Irishman ' 
who could not speak my language, fishing from 
his boat, so closely surrounded by gulls fluttering 
about his head, that you would have thought they 
were his ^darlints;' and if you said fluttering 
about his heart, you would not be far wrong. 
The recollection of such scenes as these is as 
pleasant as that of the others is revolting. 

Attracted to some extent by the refuse that 
finds its way into the sea in the neighbourhood 
of our large seaside towns, and fed as they would 
be by children from the piers of Brighton and 
elsewhere, the gulls and some other birds — if 
properly protected by the municipal authorities of 
those places, and by a strong expression of public 
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opinion in the newspapers — would become almost 
as tame as the Irishman's pets, or the wildfowl in 
St. James's Park, and contribute in no small 
degree to the pleasure of visitors. Is it not a 
scandal that just to gratify the destructive pro- 
pensities and the vanity of a few would-be sports- 
men, the great body of the inhabitants and visitors 
should be deprived of such an additional attraction 
to the coast ? If the birds devour some good fish, 
there is no doubt that they also destroy a large 
quantity of the fry of voracious ones — ^injurious to 
the fisheries. Moreover, they are good scavengers, 
as well as being pretty, and should not ruthlessly 
be driven from our shores* 

The TRAiNiNa Ships. 

As before mentioned, I wrote from Dover to 
the training ships at Greenhithe for assistance on 
arrival. 1 did this because it was certain they 
would freely give it, as indeed they will to every- 
body who is in need of such as they can give,^- 
and will ask for it. 

These ships — belonging to the Institution for 
Homeless and Destitute Children, in Great Queen 
Street, London — are worth visiting by all who 
take an interest in the manning of our merchant 
fleet, — and, who does not ? or rather, who ought 
not ? — when we consider that in the event of war 

K 2 
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:h a naTsd power a laige pioportion oi these 
bov« would Serve ; and brare lads there are 
amoDgst them, too ! I never step into one of their 
properlr appointed boats without admiring the 
plock and determination with which even the 
smallest of them handle the long oars, — ^and in 
rmanv cases am astomshed, as everyone else wonld 
be, to learn how short a training they have had. 
TTiis of conrse is due to the captains and officers, 
who, taking an interest in the work, are able to 
make almost anvthincf of them. 

The angry remark of my late idle men — " that 
the ^ Orion ' ought to be under a glass case in the 
park " — if it had any special application, was a 
decided compliment, and clearly meant that I was 
particular about order and cleanliness. K that 
]>e true, my judgment should be worth some- 
t?iing when I state that, I never board these ships 
without expressing satisfaction at the order and 
cl(;anlincs8 that reigns from end to end, and at 
the general efficiency of everything that falls 
under my notice — as far as the means at their 
disposal enable them to carry it out. 

Seeing is believing I If any desire evidence of 
this fact — disregarding the florid oratory that 
leads people to expect they will see angels with 
wings — l(^t them pay a visit to the ships, and it is 
certain they will leave with a determination to 
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support a useful institution, the objects of which 
are purely charitable and patriotic. 

If my readers can, or will, obtain an Annual 
Report of the Institution, they will perceive at 
once that I have introduced them to a busy hive, 
in which let us hope there are no members of a 
Society that I trust will be little patronized, but 
largely recognized, from the date of this pub- 
lication. 

The Idler's Union. 

All who attentively read the evidence of the 
Royal Commission on Trade Unions, in 1867, 
cannot have failed to glean from the candid dis- 
closures and boldness, begotten of conscious power, 
displayed by some of the witnesses, that yet 
another Union — existing, but not then organized 
as a distinct Society — was wanting to complete the 
tale, and that it should be called the * Idler's 
Union.' 

Its organization is an affair of great simplicity. 
The mass of our British workmen are not with- 
out intelligence, and should know whom to appoint 
to the executive — without the formality of a ballot. 
There is no need of committee meetings to frame 
rules and byelaws. Let all that is objectionable 
in the estimation of honest, industrious, and manly 
members of existing unions, be expunged from the 
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rules of the ' Old Societies/ and they will make 
an admirable set of rules for the * New.' 

The iniquitous rules that punish a man of 
superior intelligence and industrious disposition 
for conscientiously making the best use of his 
talents, which must inevitably ruin the trade of 
the country if persevered in, and bring starvation 
home to the men themselves, have never been 
submitted to independent criticism with a view to 
amendment. They have been submitted more 
than once to mixed Commissions, who heard with 
their ears, thoroughly understood them, and re- 
ported against atrocities committed upon fellow 
workmen, — atrocities as bad as any committed 
by foreigners upon their avowed enemies. But 
through dread of unpopularity, they virtually 
apologized for the unwelcome conclusions into 
which the horrible disclosures forced them, — by 
ignoring the subject in Parliament, and on plat- 
forms at public meetings. When mentioned, it 
has been in an apologetic tone, and accompanied 
with the comforting assurance that those who 
carry out the mischievous behests of the Unions 
are ^ but a small minority.' Is this an argument 
for non-interference in the interests of the great 
mass of our working class population ? I should 
have thought the reverse I — Have men who travel 
the continent to find atrocities which they can 
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denounce at public meetings and in pulpits, ever 
heard, — of gunpowder being placed in a man's 
grinding wheel, to blind him ? — of extemporised 
bombs, thrown into a room where a man was in 
bed with his family? — of needles being mixed 
with the brickmaker's clay ? — of men, aye and 
women too, being kicked into a pulp with hob- 
nailed boots ? — chiefly, because they had offended 
against the suicidal rules of the ^Unions,' or 
worse still, had availed themselves of an English^ 
man's inalienable right and refused to place them- 
selves under an iron yoke. 

These disclosures were made ten years ago, 
but I have never heard or read a word of good 
counsel, or encouragement, addressed to the many 
thousands of workmen and workwomen ,who 
nobly resisted and still continue to resist this 
grievous tyranny. Neither at the time, nor since, 
has there been a single indignation meeting to 
denounce the cruel murders and brutalities con- 
fessed before the conmiission, and to insist upon 
the abandonment of rules that could not fail to 
bring even the honest and industrious ^Unionist' 
into collision with the idle and the vicious of his 
own Society. I have conversed with the best of 
men, who, under circumstances they related to 
me, were compelled to join the union of their 
trade, or suffer persecution and starvation. 
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In theory, every man in the land, whether 
master or workmen, is entitled to the protection 
of the law — ^from hindrance or molestation in the 
pursuit of his lawful calling. If ever the law 
should ^ vindicate its majesty,' it should be — in 
protecting a man who is honestly doing his duty 
to his family and to the country. Is it so vin- 
dicated? — the light sentences passed by judges 
and magistrates on trades' unionists, when deeds 
of violence, short of actual murder, are brought 
home to the oifenders, prove that it is not. 

Intimidation by numbers, although it may drive 
the unhappy victim and his family to the work- 
house, is met with a reprimand. Picketting, 
which may be, and is, intended to ruin a respect- 
able, perhaps struggling tradesman, resisting the 
unjust demands of his men, has been actually 
legalized by the present Administration. This 
is a great scandal. Why, when Parliament had 
the bill before them for legalizing Trades' Unions, 
was it not insisted upon that the obnoxious rules 
in restraint of industry, and provocative of 
violence, be withdrawn? — Their principles are 
sapping the very foundations of our prosperity 
as a conmiercial nation, — and lead to sucli silly 
proposals as that lately made by a member of 
their own body, a so-called ' friend of the people,' 
to restrict the output of coal, — a measure that 
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would not only be injurious to trade, but, in direct 
and collateral consequences, most disastrous to 
the poor. Will our political economists and 
philanthropists 'stand idly by and see this iniquity 
perpetrated, and — in the cant phrase of the day 
— trust to the moderation and good sense of 
irresponsible bodies of men ? 

Is this the free and enlightened England ? — 
The much vaunted land of liberty, where every 
man's house is his castle, and where every man 
may do as he likes with his own ? 

Threats have been uttered, more than once, 
that unless shorter hours and increased wages 
are conceded to these highly paid and idle men, 
they will take it by force. This means revolution. 
There are two rejoinders to this silly threat. The 
first is, that if we go on a few years longer in 
the idle fashion we are doing now, there will be 
nothing to take ; — the second is, that the millions 
who do not, and who never will, submit to the 
dictation of men not a whit more intelligent 
than themselves, are more likely to rise and 
abolish their mischievous ascendency altogether. 
The interests of the country and of the mass 
are opposed to restrictions upon industry of a 
character so absurd that they can only end in 
irretrievable and widespread ruin. 

Strikes for the most part are a cruel method 
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of extorting money — not from the masters, so 
much as from the public — the labouring classes 
being the greatest sufferers. They are cruel, be- 
cause, in most cases, they involve, in crushing 
poverty and distress, many times the number of 
unskilled hands, who, directly the weekly pay is 
stopped, are without any means of support. In 
discussions upon trade disputes, and in appeals 
for public support in the course that the 'strikers' 
think fit to adopt, the interests of the labourers 
are entirely ignored. 

Of unionists who are sensible of the degrada- 
tion of submitting their will and conscience, in 
matters of right and wrong, to the control of 
others, not their superiors,— of non-unionists, and 
of the mass of our labouring population, some of 
whom work from twelve to sixteen hours a day — 
I ask, — How long will you continue to sacrifice 
your manhood and your judgment, by submitting 
to the dictation of those who are no better fitted 
to be your masters and teachers, than you are 
fitted to be theirs ? They who have the effrontery 
to tell you, from the platform, that the 'aris- 
. tocracy ' are the cause of your poverty, presume 
upon your forgetfulness. 

Besides the revelations to the Trades' Union 
Commission of 1867, few I trust have forgotten 
the oppressive ' Truck system * as revealed to a 
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Parliamentary Commission of later date. Those 
who really desire to know whence come oppression 
and degradation to our labouring population, may 
learn it from reading the Report of these two 
Commissions, — together with the bad advice, 
mixed with flattery and falsehood, so freely and 
unscrupulously addressed to working men by 
tiieir professed friends. The statesman who has 
the courage to grapple with this gigantic and 
ruinous evil, will entitle himself to the gratitude 
of posterity, and be the greatest man of the 
century. 

Do not suppose I am travelling out of my way 
to attack a system that does not concern me. 
The declared motive for the self-imposed task, 
related in Part II., was to find out by experience 
what a man should be able to do without com- 
plaining. Its successful accomplishment proves 
that I can act as well as talk, and the announce- 
ment at the beginning of the book proves that, in 
attacking the idle class to which my men be- 
longed, I have stuck to my text in thus going to 
the root of the evil. 

Tte effect of these baneful principles upon our 
maritime population is more marked every year. 
Captains of ships can testify to the truth of this. 
As for our yachting men, I must admit that 
much of the annoyance they experience is due to 
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the fact that many wealthy owners have no in- 
terest in yachts, beyond their possession — ^pay 
preposterous wages — and purchase civility to 
themselves, but not respect, by more preposterous 
presents. 

Life on board a lightship is very monotonous 
and makes the men look ill. Life " at or about 
the station" is not much better for a respectable 
man, and for a bad man it is infinitely worse. 
Good men detest it ; bad ones revel in it when 
they can get on shore, — and are mutinous when 
they cannot. Many of them are not even provided 
with a book to instruct or amuse them, and their 
Sunday is a day of misery. If they drink, or 
smoke themselves stupid, the fault is not always 
theirs ; — in many cases there may be a predis- 
position to one or the other, — or both, — but too 
often it is the fault of owners, for providing 
nothing better, and neglecting to take any interest 
whatever in the men. 

• 

Abuse of Tobacco. 

I have heard of excitable temperaments being 
soothed by tobacco, and know that much comfort 
may be derived from its moderate use ; but its 
abuse is an injury and a curse to those who have 
their living to get by labour — either physical, or 
i?iental. The greatest smokers cannot deny the 
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correctness of this assertion unless they are pre- 
pared to contend that tobacco is not a narcotic. 
If I am not much mistaken, thousands of em- 
ployers of labour afloat and ashore can, by obser- 
vation, confirm the opinion that excessive smoking 
is incompatible with hard work. Those who 
indulge to excess, and carry it so far as to smoke 
over what should be hard work, are the idle 
gnmiblers of a crew or a gang, who go through the 
dumb-show of hauling on a rope or lifting a weight, 
and, selfishly and without scruple, shift their share 
of the burden on to the shoulders of others. 

A smoker myself, I have no desire to say a 
word against the moderate use of tobacco by grown 
men ; but I protest against its abuse, and am 
convinced that smoking at work is a habit of the 
lazy — and wholly incompatible with honest per- 
formance. 

I should not think of smoking at work, and 
was ignorant of my men doing so, until they 
attempted to clear themselves of the charge of 
intentional insolence, in smoking near me — when 
washing down, going into Cherbourg— by stating 
that it was their custom to smoke at work in the 
morning. During my three days of heaviest work 
I never thought of a pipe. By the men's con- 
versation it was evident that a man in their town 
was esteemed as such according to the quantity of 
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tobacco he consumed in a week. Certainly this 
is an ignorant and contemptible notoriety to be 
proud of, and it is doing irreparable injury to the 
boys so freely following their example. 

In support of my opinions on this subject I 
will quote from the " Standard " of October 8th, 
1877. Mr. Carter, Coroner, held an inquest at 
the Pencutter's Arms on the body of James 
Shore, aged 14 years. For some time past he 
had been in the habit of smoking to such an ex- 
tent as to make himself delirious. Complaining 
of pains he was put to bed, and found dead in the 
morning. The medical evidence went to show 
that death resulted from ^ nicotine ' — an oil ex- 
tracted from tobacco ; and a verdict to that effect 
was returned. 

Surprise may be expressed in some quarters, 
that I have commented so freely on smoking, and 
not at all on drunkenness. The reason is, that I 
have had but little experience of that detestable 
vice in my service. Men are so abundantly warned, 
before joining, not to engage if at all addicted to 
it, that during 20 years I have dismissed only one 
man for that offsnce. 

Collisions at Sea. 

It is admitted on all hands that steps should 
be taken to prevent the disastrous collisions at 
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sea by which so many valuable lives and so much 
property are sacrificed. 

First, let me show what the present Steering 
and Sailing Rules have to say about Steamers. 
We read five articles before coming to the most 
important one of all, which, although the sixth 
of ^ steering rules,' is Art. 16 of Regulations for 
Preventing Collisions at Sea. "Every Steam 
Ship, when approaching another Ship so as to 
involve Risk of Collision, shall slacken her Speed 
or — ?/ necessary — stop and reverse." This Rule 
coming after those of port helm, Ac, Ac— which 
pre-suppose continued speed to carry them out — 
is the last remedy, and only attempted to be put 
into practice when too late. That they are so in- 
terpreted by seafaring men, we unfortunately 
know for a fact ; and the Rhymes of the Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade will speak for 
themselves. 



AIDS TO MEMORY IN KHYMB. 
By Thomas Gray, A,I.NJL (Aasistant Secretary, Board of Trade). 



1 .— Two Steam Ships Meeting, 

Meeting Pteamers do not dread 
"VVhen you see Three lights ahead — 
Port your hehn, and Bhow your Bed. 

2. — Two Steam Ships Passing^ 

6ree^ to Green, or Red to Red^- 
Perfect saf et^^-Go ahead 1 

3. — Two Steam Ships Crossing, 

If to your Starboard Red appear, 
It is your duty to beep clear; 



To act as judgment snys is i>roper — 
To Port— or Starboard — Back— or 

Stop her. 
But when upon your Port is seen 
A Steamer's Starboard light of Green, 
There's not so much for you to do, 
The Green light must keep clear of 

you. 

4. — General Caution* 

Both in safety aod in doubt 
Always keep a good look-out ; 
In danger, with no room to turn, 
Base her I— Stop her !— Go astern I 
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Now these lines are an admirable interpretetion 
of the Rules ; but the Rules are faulty, and so 
are the ^ hints and suggestions ' that accompany 
them. ' General Caution ' is a very bad General 
and fights at a disadvantage, — as docs the phy- 
sician called in to cure when the case is hopeless. 
One might suppose that No. 4 was added to the 
rhymes to meet the case of the Suez Canal, since 
it is only when there is no room to turn that this 
most important rule comes into play. As a 
matter of fact, if this caution were first, instead 
of last, it would be useless, since at least 90 
per cent, of the collisions involving serious loss 
of life occur where there is plenty of room, 
and even many miles to spare ; also, because it 
is only — if necessary — and the necessity is not 
apparent until collision is almost inevitable. I 
would propose that the General Caution be 
omitted altogether from the Aids to Memory 
and then amend the first Rhyme thus ; — 

1. — Two Steam Ships Meeting, 

Meeting Steamers yov- should dread 
When you see Three lights ahead — 
Sound your whistle, Stop her dead 1* 
Port your helm, and show your Red. 

The helm would be ported during the process 
of stopping, which takes time and cannot be done 
under a few minutes, or, when going ahead again 

* stop the engines and reverse. 
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deliberately after stopping, according to circum- 
stances. The orders would be given thus, as soon 
as there is probability of danger. Stand by !^ — 
Sound the whistle — Stop her! — Hard a-porti If 
both acted according to these and the following 
suggestions no serious accident could happen. 

Let us proceed to the consideration of Rhyme 
No. 2— 

Green to Green, or Red to Red 
Perfect safety — Gto ahead 1 

If the Hole or ^ Hint,' of which this Rhyme is 
an interpretation, is applicable to ships intending 
to pass each other at a safe distance, it is clearly 
superfluous. If intended to meet cases of doubt 
(which are continually occurring) as to when the 
lights are sufficiently " Green to Green, or Red to 
Red," to justify confidence in the "Perfect 
safety — Go ahead I " — it is positively dangerous. 
I contend that this confidence and high speed 
produce a terrible number of accidents that ought 
not to occur. 

Let us suppose two steam ships meeting — not 
passing, because, when passing, the danger is 
over and instructions are unnecessary — so we 
must say meeting, each having the other just 
so much on the starboard bow that a straight 
course or an easy starboard helin should clear 
them, provided both captains were of the same 

L 
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mind ; — but one fears the other : — this is a very 
dangerous position under the rules I am critic- 
ising, and one which is responsible for sending 
hundreds of poor fellows to their last account. 

In case of surprise, such as discerning each 
other for the first time — say at the distance of half 
a mile, let the one who fears the other take the 
initiative and Sound the Whistle — Ship a White 
light three or four feet above the Green — Ease 
or Stop the engines — and Starboard the helm. 
The other would answer the signals in the same 
manner by Sounding the Whistle — Shipping the 
White light above the Green — ^Easing or stop- 
ping the engines — and Starboarding the helm if 
necessary. Directly they were observed to be 
clear, both would proceed on their course as 
before. 

The Rhyme might be altered, and read thus : — 

2. — Tivo Steam Ships meeting nearly end on — 

Green to Green or Bed to Red 
Signals answered — Go ahead I 

For steamships crossing, and perceiving each 
other in proper time, as they ought to do, the 
same signals would be used. The one whose 
duty it is to cross the other's bow should Sound 
the Whistle and Ship the White light over Red. 
The other, which ought to go astern, would Sound 
the Whistle and Ship the White light over 
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Green ; — ^meaning, "we observe you." If in dan- 
gerous proximity they must act upon the present 
Rules. In all cases the extra light would be 
removed when the vessels were seen to be clear. 
Also, in all cases when there is a probability of 
steamers at sea passing near to each other, or 
near to a sailing ship, the engineers should— 
Stand By I 

A white flag by day would be used in the same 
manner as the white light by night. Inasmuch 
as by the published returns of the Board of Trade 
it appears that collisions in clear weather by day 
and by night are in the ratio of nearly two to 
one as against dark and hazy weather, it seems 
to prove that the majority of accidents are brought 
about by excess of confidence in approaching 
each other, followed by doubt and confusion at 
the last moment. Now the signals I have pro- 
posed can be made in clear weather at such a 
distance, that if properly carried out, each should 
understand the other before meeting, and obviate 
the necessity for stopping at all. 

That my suggestions for a remedy will meet 
with opposition — from captains, if not from 
owners — is almost a matter of course, since it 
will occasionally entail the loss of ten minutes 
on a voyage, — a sacrifice, to which they have ever 
been averse, but which in future should be c<?w- 

L 2 
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jmhory. In my opinion there will be no material 
reduction in the number of losses by collision 
until Rule L shall be — ^when in doubt (which 
of course means danger) the Whistle shall be 
sounded and the Steamer stopped. The danger 
whistle, which might differ in tone or in the 
manner of sounding, will convey the information 
—"We are Stopping "—The White light by 
night, or the flag by day, over Eed or Green 
will show on which side the challenging steamer 
thinks fit to pass, whether the stranger be a 
steamer or a sailing ship. In the latter case the 
sailing ship would probably be the ^ challenger,' 
and the steamer's ordinary whistle would mean — 
" We observe you and are stopping," or other- 
wise acting as the Kule of the Eoad directs, 
" Do not be alarmed and bear down upon us but 
— Hold your course." 

When a collision takes place between a steamer 
and a sailing ship, it is usually from misunder- 
standing, or from fear that one or other is going 
to violate the Rule of the Eoad, or is not keeping 
a proper look-out. In such cases nine out of ten 
accidents would be prevented by the steamer 
stopping, or giving assurance by signal, that she 
was on the alert. At present — seldom, with a 
thought of stopping the steamer while there is 
time — the whistle is sounded to induce the sailing 
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vessel to alter her course, and violate the law ; 
which is making a wrong use of it, and is absurd. 

Sometimes a sailing ship on the port tack 
plainly sees one on the starboard tack to which 
she is bound to give way : either from excess of 
confidence, or a desire to display skill, she 
gives the other a ^ close shave.' This is highly 
reprehensible, and leads the ship on the star- 
board tack to fear that she is not observed. Why 
should they not question, and answer, each other 
with a ^ fog-horn ' and a ^ white flag ' by day, — 
or, at night, temporarily fix a White light two or 
three feet above the Red, for ship on starboard 
tack, — ^above the Grreen, for ship on Port tack, — 
and blow the horn to call attention ? 

In case of meeting a steamer or a * running 
ship' the close-hauled ship would place the 
White light over Red or Green according to the 
side on which the stranger appeared, and keep 
it there, blowing the horn — if likely to be useful — 
until the signal was answered. K not answered, 
it would be evidence that there was no proper 
look-out, and the offending ship — if accident 
happened through the other violating the rules, 
in an endeavour to save herself at the last 
moment — should be held to blame for the col- 
lision, and be condemned in costs at the discretion 
of the * Court.' An example or two in the Law 
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Courts of just condemnatioa on this account, 
would ensure a good look-out and a speedy answer 
to signals, that could not fail to be beneficial. 

The answer in each case would be made in the 
same manner as the question. A steamer by 
whistle and flag, or lantern ; and a sailing ship 
by flag, or lantern ; and would mean — " We 
observe you, and are attending to our duty." 
Steamers brought to a standstill, in fear of 
collision, would go ahead again deliberately, and 
many valuable lives would be saved. 

Having been asked what remedy I would 
suggest for a case like that of the Avalanche 
and the Forrest — I reply now, in the spirit of 
Midshipman Easy's answer to his examiners. 
There is no Remedy I It is hard to imagine a 
greater difficulty than that with which the 
unfortunate Avalanche had to contend in the 
dark, viz., a ship about which there was no doubt 
that she ought to have gone ahead, but by reason 
of her bad sailing qualities — ^would not. 

The expense entailed upon ships in carrying 
out my suggestions would be — ^where they have 
not the things already — a foghorn, a white flag, 
an extra lantern and a contrivance for fixing it in 
an instant over the Bed or Green. The lantern to 
be kept burning in a place provided for it on deck. 

Will ten minutes of time be set against the 
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fiufferings of the Shipwrecked? — against the 
wailing and lamentation of Widows and Orphans ? 
The loss of ten minutes to mercenary owners and 
captains would be repaid a hundredfold by in- 
creased safety, and a proportionate reduction of 
insurance premiums I 

Such is the competition of underwriters that a 
clause is inserted in policies, indemnifying owners 
for the damage inflicted by their vessels upon 
others, to the amount of 75 per cent, on a valua- 
tion of £8 per ton. If this evil clause in a policy 
were only a question of money, it might stand ; 
but it is a premium on carelessness, — ^and very 
often a question of life and death to those who 
have no interest in it. It has been remarked in 
defence of this clause — that in like sense all 
insurance is a premium on carelessness. Gran- 
ted ! — But if I trust my life into the hands of a 
captain whom I believe to be a careful and skilful 
navigator, that is one thing, and a sufficient risk, 
without having it endangered by the recklessness 
of another, — o, recklessness, at least in part, 
begotten of comparative immunity from the 
consequences of his rashness. I say that this 
clause is not a discouragement to the carelessness 
that endangers the lives of others — ^but the 
reverse — and as such, it should be made penal 
to insert it in a policy. 
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Let me explain its action by a complete hypo- 
thetical case. There are two steamers in a trade 
where importance is attached to being first in the 
market, and both captains are interested in ship 
and cargo. One insnres his own ship and cargo 
against nsual sea risks, and pays say 20s. per 
cent, premium. K he ran down and sank a ship 
of 500 tons, worth £8 per ton, and also foundered 
his own ship, the steamer would be made good 
to him again, but he and his co-owners would 
suffer a loss of £4,000. 

The other steamer, with a view to be always 
first in the market, and to guard against the 
probable consequences of steaming rashly ahead 
in fogs, and through fleets of merchant vessels, 
pays 22b. per cent, premium, and has the running 
down clause inserted. If he ran down a ship of 
500 tons, worth £8 per ton, and also foundered his 
own ship, the steamer would be made good to him 
and £3,000 towards the damage he had done, so 
that he and his co-owners would only lose £1,000. 

Is it not clear that a few successful trips might 
provide ample funds to meet any contingency, 
and make this reckless captain a treasure to his 
employers? All incentive to carefulness would 
be absent. If put upon his trial for man- 
slaughter, he would plead, — '^that he did not 
intend to do it; it was accidentaV^ 
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With which captain would my readers prefer to 
take passage on a dark night, — the one who had 
the running down clause in his policy, or the one 
who had not ? 

If this injurious clause were made penal, and 
full liability for damage caused by the reckless- 
ness of their captains thrown upon owners, 
the latter would be more careful whom they 
employed, the former would feel increased per- 
sonal responsibility ; ten minutes would not be 
too much time to lose in lessening the chance 
of collision, and the sea would be safer for 
everybody. 

Some years ago a barge was run into by a 
steamer off Grays and the captain, who was part 
owner, killed. I believe the widow sued the 
owners of the steamer for compensation under 
Lord Campbell's Act, and recovered £800. Why 
is not this done in every case? Why should 
railway companies and owners of carriages be 
systematically sued for compensation, and ship- 
owners be practically freed from this liability? 
When vessels are sunk by the carelessness of 
steamers or large ships, and the poor sailors 
drowned, an appeal for charity on behalf of the 
widows and orphans is made to the public. If 
the law is defective — let it be amended without 
delay. If not defective — let it be made known 
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by handbill at all our seaports. Why should 
the widows and orphans of our sailors, and of 
passengers losing their lives at sea, be deprived 
of the benefit of a most beneficent Act of 
Parliament, enjoyed by all other classes ol Her 
Majesty's subjects whose husbands and fathers 
have been killed by carelessness on shore ? 

Dec. 10th, 1877, the newspapers were full of 
disasters to shipping. Steamers crashing into 
each other in fogs, and crashing on to the rocks 
in fogs. A child could suggest a remedy for 
this ! Feb. 6th, 1878 — two disastrous collisions 
occurred off Gravesend in clear weather between 
large steamers, in which one from Holland to 
London was sunk, and another from New York 
to London had to be run ashore to prevent her 
from sinking. Although nothing was said about 
the condition of the steamers that ran into them, 
I presume there must have been a good bill for 
underwriters to pay, even on their account. Had 
they approached each other with the caution I 
would henceforth make compulsory, and agreed 
by signal which side they should pass, these two 
alarming and expensive accidents could not have 
happened. When the nation is fully alive to the 
necessity of protecting the lives of our sailors and 
of not uselessly destroying property, collisions 
will not, as is commonly done now, be excused 
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because they occurred in fogs. Collisions between 
steamers or sailing vessels should occur, if ever, 
when people think they can see — and cannot. 
Nevevj when they can see, — seldom when they 
know they cannot. 

He is not to be commended as a diligent man 
who runs amuck in a fog. The most ignorant 
and the laziest navigator would do this without 
hesitation — to please himself, and reach home or 
the indulgence of a port. A diligent man would 
spare no pains to secure the safety of his ship by 
heaving-to in a fog and by taking frequent sound- 
ings to ascertain his position. As compared with 
the idle and reckless man, it would be said of the 
diligent and careful man, in the boastful and cant 
phrase of the day — "that he was behind the 
age;" but such an assertion would be untrue, — 
for prudent navigation of steamers has never been 
the fashion ! — recklessness and hurry-skurry, pro- 
tected by insurance, have ever been the ruling 
principles of steam navigation, and this is only 
too conclusively established by the sacrifice 
of many thousands of lives and of several 
millions sterling worth of property — ^a lament- 
able and wasteful destruction that is annually 
increasing. 

In times of commercial prosperity this enormous 
pecuniary loss has scarcely attracted attention; 
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but in the present depressed state of trade and 
threatened poverty — due in part to the incon- 
siderate action of trade unionists, but chiefly to 
the disastrous war that raged between Russia and 
Turkey, for which, in a great measure declared 
sympathisers with Russia in our own country were 
responsible — the nation can no longer afford it. 
While parties have been wrangling over trivial 
matters of expenditure, they have hitherto seemed 
to be indifferent to the annual loss of many lives 
and of much treasure, wantonly wasted in the deep 
sea by preventible accidents. In the interests of 
humanity and of common prudence a great and 
foremost nation should not allow this to continue 
a day longer than a remedy can be found ; for it 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that when 
sufficient time has elapsed to remedy it, every 
loss of life by collision, that could have been pre- 
vented, is a crime. 

It will probably be asked if I contemplate fol- 
lowing up these suggestions with action — which 
means agitation ? Let us hope there will be no 
need for that; although, in time past, it has 
unfortuatcly been true that, in consequence of 
illjudged obstruction from the permanent staff of 
public departments, the advocacy of many im- 
portant reforms has fallen into the hands of a 
class of irresponsible persons, who, without pos- 
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sessing the necessary qualifications for the task, 
pretend to take a leading part in directing public 
opinion. The absurdity of appealing from the 
judgment of the educated to the ignorance and 
prejudices of alehouse politicians, in the vain hope 
of forcing our individual opinions upon those who 
conscientiously are unable to accept them, is too 
apparent to need argument. Disguise it speciously 
as we may, it is not taking the proper course ; 
nor, in a land of liberty, where every man is 
entitled to his opinion, is it desirable that the 
attempt to coerce a state department or a dis- 
tinguished corporation by such means should 
receive encouragement. 

In a question of such universal interest as that 
of the destruction of life at sea, I trust it will be 
unnecessary to do more than indicate to the 
legislature the way in which it may be prevented ; 
and, surely the unnecessary waste of many millions 
sterling worth of property, though of secondary 
importance as compared with the loss of life, is a 
consideration that the nation cannot afford to 
ignore. If opposition should be offered to these 
alterations in the Rule of the Road at Sea, I hope 
those whose duty it is to see to the well-being of 
the nation will very carefully consider the motives 
of the opposers. 

Lest owners of vessels and underwriters should 
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be tempted to think that in these remarks there 
is any intended reproach, or implication of cul- 
pability, I can only say that such is not the case. 
They are acting upon laws and customs as they 
find them, and which, perhaps, without the assist- 
ance of the legislature, they are, in one sense, 
powerless to alter. Owners must see that the 
public will not always be content to read the 
annual — I may almost say the daily — Hale of 
horrors ' brought about by the reckless manage- 
ment of steamers, without an attempt to remedy 
the evil. As regards the compensation to widows 
and orphans, they could not be successfully sued, 
excepting in cases of proved negligence. If their 
captains are instructed to obey, what I trust before 
long will be, the new interpretation of the Rules 
for Preventing Collisions at Sea, there should be 
no claims against them, and everybody, themselves 
included, will be benefitted. 

If the advantages of the steam engine were 
under discussion, as against any other mode of 
propelling ships, the chief merit claimed for it 
would be the facility of stopping at pleasure and 
averting collisions ! In framing Rules for the 
guidance of vessels so propelled, the prevailing 
idea seems to have been that they should try to 
avoid collisions by executing fine curves like 
^ skaters,' — which can only be carried out at high 
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speed, and must, as we know by experience, often 
end disastrously. 

Some persons may be found to argue that 
the position of captains of steamers under such 
Eules would be so onerous that they would 
forget their humanity, in the desire to escape 
the consequences of their recklessness. Let 
there be published, along with the Rule of the 
Road, an intimation that a reward — if thought 
advisable, even so high as £500 — would be payable 
to any person or persons who should be able to 
prove to the satisfaction of the Court that a 
Captain or other person in charge had been 
guilty of such barbarous and revolting conduct, 
as the wilful desertion of his victims. A reward 
like this would render the escape of a wrongdoer 
so improbable that it would act as a prevention, — ^ 
a result that, far above mercenary and other 
considerations, must be the desire of those who 
have the interest of our sailors at heart. 

At the risk of being considered tedious there 
is yet another matter that ought, in the interests 
of shipowners, to be mentioned. I am informed 
that if the mail-ships are overdue they are 
fined by the Government. Now, no argument 
is needed to support the assertion, that a captain 
will run great risks rather than incur penalties 
on behalf of his employers, and which are very 
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likely to bring him into disfavour- I agree with 
a system of penalties reasonably imposed, but 
if it can be proved satisfactorily by the log-book 
that the ship was detained by weather in which 
it would have been dangerous to life to proceed — 
as for instance in a dense fog, — ^the penalties 
should not be enforced. 

Amongst steam navigators the prevailing idea 
is that high speed and command of the helm is 
the readiest way out of difficulties. In theory, it 
sounds well; but in practice, the consequences 
have hitherto been so lamentable that it is to be 
hoped the public will insist upon a more prudent 
course being tried. The alterations, as stated 
in the preface, being only precautionary, are 
not of such a nature as to require the assent of 
other nations before putting them into practice, 
although their assent is desirable. Summarised 
they amount to this — 1. That captains of 
steamers in doubt shall communicate with each 
other by signal before meeting : — 2. That in 
danger their first thought shall be to stop the 
vessel: — 3. That steaming ahead recklessly in 
thick weather shall receive every discourage- 
ment : — lastly, that sailing ships shall signal 
steamers and each other in cases of doubt and 
be navigated with equal prudence. 

Something has occurred at the last moment 
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of going to press that induces me, even at the 
risk of being charged with vain repetition — no I 
not vain repetition, that is impossible in a matter 
of life and death — to warn my readers that it is 
only by the formation of public opinion, and the 
humane action of Parliament, that any good can 
come of these proposals, which many persons — 
who I trust are not in their conscience charge- 
able with wilful inhumanity— directly or in- 
directly have an interest in opposing. In this, 
my concluding appeal, I will not again refer 
to the enormous waste of the national wealth, 
.but to the useless and cruel waste of human life, 
and earnestly beseech the public to scrutinise 
narrowly the motives of those who oppose a 
change, which, if carried out loyally and with 
discretion, should be a national benefit. 

The important question of pilotage must be 
left for future consideration. 

Ships' Lights. 

The question has been raised of steamers carry- 
ing electric lights, which, instead of receiving 
encouragement, should be absolutely forbidden. 
The use of these tremendous lights, excepting 
perhaps for ironclads in mid-ocean, would greatly 
increase the dangers of navigation to everyone 
within their horizon ; if a Trinity light were 
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hidden in rain after being seen, captains of vessels 
afar off would suppose they had only seen a 
steamer that had steamed away from them ; in 
bad and thick weather, if a steamer were seen, 
during a short interval between squalls, in the 
supposed direction of a known lighthouse, she 
might easily be mistaken for it. In fact it would 
be most mischievous, and lead to endless mistakes, 
unless the electric light were carried in a lantern 
of ground glass. In clear glass it is absolutely 
blinding to all but those who have their back 
turned to it. In plain ground glass it would be 
visible at a great distance, without being danger^ 
ous or misleading to others, and would be far 
more efficient for every purpose that could be 
required of it as a steamer's light. 

If this light were carried by steamers, in clear 
glass, no one on a dark night would be able to 
see anything else within a mile of them ; and as 
for seeing vessels riding at anchor in the Downs, 
or any great roadstead, with a steamer approach- 
ing from the same direction, it would be im- 
possible. Even now the bright lights of vessels 
are very trying on a dark night, and in such road- 
steads as Cowes, Dover, and numerous others, are 
much confused with the shore lights. There is 
no advantage in seeing the riding lights of ships 
two or four milcB off ; if their lanterns were of 
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plain ground glass they would be seen quite soon 
enough, and the advantage of knowing where they 
were, and what they were, the instant they were 
seen, would be immense, and render the naviga- 
tion of roadsteads as easy at night as it is now 
difficult. Approaching a ship with a very bright 
riding light on a dark night you cannot see what 
she is, nor how she lies to her sheer, until you 
have passed on to the quarter, and then another 
opens upon you all at once. If all the fleet had 
ground glass lanterns they would shed a subdued 
light around, and enable you to see all that were 
near, what they were, and how they were lying. 
The shore line would also be distinguishable from 
the ships. 

If objection be made to the ground glass, on 
account of fogs, — ^well, fogs are exceptional, and 
there is no sense in encouraging navigation in 
fogs. Fog or no fog, I would rather navigate a 
steamer through a fleet using ground glass lan- 
terns, than have my eyes ' put out ' every instant 
as they are under the present system. 

The same remarks are applicable to the public 
lamps in the streets. I feel certain that if the 
experiment were tried in a crowded thoroughfare 
like Cheapside it would meet with general ap- 
proval. The darker the night, the better for the 
trial ; the pupil of the eye cannot accommodatq 
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itself to a brilliant light and to darkness at the 
same time. 

Lighthouses. 

Passing Dungeness one dark night we were so 
overpowered by the electric light that the ordinary 
riding light of a sloop seemed to be a long way 
off, when in fact we were close upon her, and 
should have run into her, had she not ported her 
helm in answer to my hail requesting her to do 
so. In consequence of this experience, and black 
darkness (by contrast) from the same cause, 
around other headlands, I have long determined 
to give them as wide a berth at night as possible. 

If the lower part of the lantern were shaded 
with coloured glass to cover a radius — say of two 
miles from the shore, it would be a great im- 
provement, and render the inshore navigation 
about the headlands safer in every respect, — not 
only enabling men to see, but giving the exact 
distance from the light to a vessel turning to 
windward, or running too close in. To the pub- 
lished particulars of the light would be added 
" Shades Green at two miles," and (where ad- 
visable, as a special warning of danger) "turns 
lied at one mile from the shore, or lighthouse." 
These comparatively trifling alterations would 
only in a slight degree affect the power of the 
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lights beyond the radius of the coloured glass — 
which could be marked on the chart, or simply be 
stated in the instructions. 

At midnight, August 13th, 1876, with a very 
light S.W. breeze, and in fear of being carried 
past Dover with the tide, we were turning to 
windward round the South Foreland, making 
short boards, and heaving the lead ; each time that 
we stood in far enough to mask the electric lights 
with the cliffs, we gave audible expression to our 
feelings at being relieved of a painful glare, and 
being able to see where we were going. 

Twenty years ago I was turning to windward at 
Portland Bill in the ' Leo,' 2f tons, bound home 
from Cornwall. To avoid the dreaded Race, which 
could be plainly heard, I kept as close to the 
Bill as possible, and have never forgotten how 
the boy and I were so blinded by the lights, that 
the shore — although very near — was quite in- 
visible until we had passed beyond their immediate 
influence. What with the noise of the surf in 
the Eace and envelopment in total darkness, ex- 
cepting the two glaring ' bull's eyes,' I declare it 
was rather horrifying, and made an impression 
that has not faded from my memory. If these 
lights were coloured at the base, as I suggest 
they should be, vessels from the westward — if they 
wished— -could fearlessly stand in for Portland 
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Beads on a proper bearing, without dread of the 
Shambles. The alteration from White to Green 
and from Green to Red would give the exact dis- 
tance from the Bill, and from the Shambles, 
whatever the character of the night. 

Our lighthouses, with few exceptions, are only 
'General Cautionp;' but they could be made to 
speak more plainly, — ^as indeed some of them do 
already, where they give warning of danger by a 
red or green ray. I wish to carry the principle 
farther, and lead a vessel safely round the head- 
lands and some of the great dangers — at a dis- 
tance of two miles or less— enabling a captain to 
say, — "now I am two miles from the shore ;" or, 
" now I am one mile ;" and this, without increasing 
the current expenses of the Trinity Corporation a 
penny piece. 

The rays of powerful lanterns can be modified 
or masked to any desired extent. Intensity of 
light is required for long distances ; in immediate 
proximity it is not only unnecessary, but in the 
case of the South Foreland and other headlands, 
which must be passed moderately close, it is 
excessively inconvenient. 

It is so difficult to judge correctly the distance 
of a bright light under certain circumstances, 
that three of the best authorities in the world, 
consulting together, would disagree about it. 
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On board an ironclad they might trouble to take 
the altitude of the light,— but merchant vessels, 
especially if in violent motion, would never dream 
of doing so. Sometimes they appear close aboard 
of you at six miles, and at other times quite dis- 
tant at two miles. If the Bishop Rock light had 
shaded Green even at two miles, that fearful ship^ 
wreck of the * Schiller ' could not have occurred. 
But in this case I should propose Green at three 
miles as an intimation of danger. 

For the Portland lights I should propose Green 
at a radius of a mile and a half; the low light to 
turn Red at half a mile from the Bill. 

Lizard Point, both lights Green at two miles ; 
the eastern light to turn Red at a mile and a 
quarter from the lighthouse, which would cover 
the Vrogue rock and all other dangers. 

The Longships lighthouse throws warning rayg 
of Red in the direction of the Runnelstone and 
Brisons. I perceive that these rays are continued 
to the full radius of the light. Why should the 
red shade be carried to the top of the lantern 
where it is not required ? If it extended just so 
high from the base as to give a warning of three 
miles beyond the rocks, it would be a more posi- 
tive warning of danger than it now is. 

Before leaving this subject I would ask the 
reader not to decide on these points without the 
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Admiralty sailing directions before him, or at 
least a large scale chart ; — ^and let him remember 
that by far the greater per centage of vessels 
afloat are of the coasting class, to whom these 
changes would be highly serviceable, — ^also, that 
they would tend to keep small vessels inside the 
highway of the larger ships. I suspect, however, 
that many a large ship, in thick rain, has 'shaved' 
the terrible rocks off the Lizard under the im- 
pression that, like the 'Schiller,' she was con- 
siderably more distant from them, — a mistake 
that a coloured base to the lights would have 
rendered impossible. Similarly, many large ships 
iave been much closer to Portland Bill, Dunge- 
ness, and the South Foreland than the captains 
imagined, or than I would wish to lead them, in 
their intense anxiety to avoid the Shambles, the 
Varne, and the South Goodwin. 

What is the chief advantage of the lighthouse 
on. the Wolf Bock? — Why, that it attracts 
mariners, instead of repelling them, as the rock 
did before. They dare now to approach the Land's 
Snd and the Lizard on a parallel that ensures 
the lights being seen, without fear of the Wolf, 
or the Runnelstone, or of getting embayed in 
Mount's Bay. A greater boon was never con- 
ferred on navigators, to and from the Westward. 
By day or night there is noi — in my eyes, nor in 
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my imagination-a grander monument in Europe ! 
As a rule, not however without exceptions, there 
is no danger in being a mile, or half a mile from 
the shore, if you know it with certainty ; the 
danger — so very common — is to fancy yourself 
two miles off when in reality you are close to it. 

A curious instance in confirmation of this occur- 
red not long since. The steam-ship ' European ' 
from the Cape to England, foundered on the even- 
ing of December 5th, 1877, after running upon a 
rock about a mile from the N. W. lighthouse of the 
island of Ushant. The surgeon of the ship said 
that the lighthouse was about a mile distant ; 
which was true ; but the boatswain and carpenter 
stated that, owing to the rain and mist, the light 
appeared to be five or six miles distant. This is 
just my experience, — ^which I have been trying to 
make plain. We have nothing to do with the 
excellent lighthouses of France. But if this one 
had shown Green rays at a radius of three miles 
the accident could not have happened, however 
great the fault of navigation in other respects. 
The light was seen some time before the ship 
struck and was thought to be much more distant 
than it really was. 

I can relate another and a more curious in- 
stance in my own experience. Beating round the 
Land's End, at 11 o'clock on the night ot 28th 
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September, 1871, the full moon was tigli and 
looking very watery ; the light, for judging dis- 
tance — ^as shown by the result — ^hazy and uncer- 
tain. With a reef down and a gale coming on 
from E.S.E. we were heading N.B. by E. close- 
hauled for the Longships, which appeared a long 
way off almost up to the moment of our being 
startled by the black rocks coming suddenly into 
view. I was at the helm with both men on deck, 
and put about instantly, at the supposed distance 
of about a quarter of a mile, but it might have 
been more. The situation would have been dan- 
gerous for a large ship with the tide setting to 
the northward at the rate of 5 knots* I have 
mentioned this to show the danger of ships 
approaching White lights in the deceptive light 
of a watery moon, and to illustrate the advantage 
of a warning radius. For difficult navigation and 
the * look-out,' some moonlight nights are very 
unsatisfactory. In my opinion bright starlight 
is preferable to any moonlight for a long night 
watch* 

Those who always oppose improvements will 
gay^ — ^the alteration, if practicable, cannot be 
carried out without great expense ; I say it is 
practicable, and can be carried out at compara- 
tively small cost ; but every case would requird 
special consideration in relation to the dangent 
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around. Losses from the cause indicated, and 
from want of confidence in approaching near 
enough to see the lights at all in thick weather, 
amount to an enormous sum of money annually. 

My remarks on the advantages of the Wolf 
Eock lighthouse, admit, perhaps, of further ex- 
planation. The lighthouse stands on a solitary 
rock with no dangers around, so that in closing 
with it, whatever the weather, not only is there 
now nothing to apprehend from itself, but if 
found, it imparts useful information, and is a key 
to all the navigation of the S.W. of England. 

Formerly masters of vessels, uncertain of theii* 
position in hazy weather, were afraid to persevere 
in trying to make the lights of Scilly, the Long- 
ships, or the Lizard, for fear of running upon the 
Wolf; and they sometimes used to sail up channel 
without seeing any lights at all. Now, they can 
almost make a certainty of finding the Lizard if 
they take proper steps to do so. Ships running 
up Channel in winter gales, without having seen 
the Lizard, the Start, or the Casquets, are in 
great danger from the continued uncertainty of 
their position. Some have found themselves 
embayed west of Portland, St. Alban's, or St* 
Catherine's, Isle of Wight. Others, fearing this, 
have kept so far to the southward as eventually 
to strand on the coast of France. Ships having 
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failed to make one of these lights, should heave 
to for clear weather, or navigate by soundings. 
This they are supposed to do, but Board of Trade 
inquiries prove that the * lead ' is much neglected. 

I have said that the proposed alterations would 
affect the power of the lights in a slight degree, 
because it is an undeniable fact that it would do 
so — enough to support an assertion to that effect, 
just as we cannot deny that 99 is less than 100. 
The weakest and least useful prisms at the base 
of the lantern, instead of lending their little 
assistance to the general illuminating power at 
the horizon, would have to be thrown out of focus 
and their rays bent down to cover the required 
^ warning radius,' — which can easily be done. In 
their new positions they would acquire an illu- 
minating power they had not before, inasmuch as 
rays that were feeble on the horizon, owing to 
their low position in the lantern, would be very 
powerful when specially directed to a distance of 
less than three miles. 

Let the question of the power of the lights in 
'fine weather' be dismissed as not worth con- 
sideration. There remains the question — is the 
White light ever invisible, at two miles, in weather 
that ships can, or ought, to try to make the land ; 
if so, the Red and Green would be invisible, if 
the prisms w^e simply coloured without being 
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directed downwards ; but so directed their power 
would be greatly increased, without dazzling, and 
there would be this great and important difference 
between them, — that if the White only came into 
view in haze or dense rain at that. distance, it 
would appear much farther off than it really was ; 
but immediately the coloured rays became visible 
the mariner would be informed of his exact posi- 
tion. Objection on account of thick weather is 
not sustainable, unless admitted to be a stronger 
argument in favour of abolishing all our coloured 
lights — of which there are several in very im- 
portant positions, and against which I have never 
heard a complaint. 

Let me anticipate another possible objection — 
that a vessel not having seen the White light on 
account of the haze, but suddenly finding herself 
within the coloured radius, might suppose she 
was in the neighbourhood of a fixed Red or Green 
light ; to this I reply, that as soon as the coloured 
rays became visible, the mist would be so power- 
fully illuminated by the White rays above, that 
such a mistake would be impossible. In some 
cases, if found to be effective, a screen of coloured 
glass might be applied to the base of the lantern, 
inside or outside, according to circumstances. 

These suggestions of comparatively costless im- 
provements, which are more a question of ingenuity 
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than of money, could be modified to any extent, 
and varied to suit any special case. They are the 
result of frequent observation, of long consider- 
ation, and, with no intentional spirit of boasting, 
I may perhaps be allowed to add, of experience, — 
inasmuch as acting solely upon my own judgment at 
all times, I have sailed 36,000 miles (landsmen 
would say 41,000) chiefly of navigation that would 
come under the head of pilotage^ 

Road Engines. 

Mention having been made of the steam engine 
— in connection with destruction of life at sea — 
reminds me to refer, just for a moment, to another 
subject of general interest, which, unless treated 
by Parliament with more than ordinary caution, 
will become extremely dangerous to the public on 
shore ; I refer to proposed steam engines for street 
tramways, and a general use of road engines for 
the country. 

When this subject has been under discussion 
in Parliament, it has been the cue of those who 
are interested in their adoption to take a too 
narrow view, and represent the opposition as only 
that of selfish proprietors of horses and carriages, 
and hence some persons have been misled into 
favouring the proposal. Sympathising as I do 
in this matter with all classes of horse and car-i^ 
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riage proprietors, and convinced that — whatever 
their motives may have been — the general public 
have reason to be thankful for their opposition, 
yet is it tolerably certain that inconvenience and 
danger to drivers and occupants of carriages are 
not the ground upon which their adoption could 
be successfully resisted, if the public, who use the 
footways, were so illadvised as to encourage their 
introduction, under a misapprehension that it was 
no concern of theirs. As regards the assertion 
that horses will become accustomed to them, it 
maybe admitted that the cart-horses of contractors 
and farmers, working in yards where engines are 
employed, may become so ; but high spirited and 
young horses, seeing them only occasionally, never 
will. I speak simply as a pedestrian and a repre- 
sentative of people who have no interest in horses, 
when I state, without fear of contradiction, that 
terrified horses, running away, will not run a tilt 
against the engine that alarms them, but will 
sweep the pavements, and cause a lamentable 
sacrifice of life in the streets of towns, and in the 
narrow suburban roads where there are no means 
of escape for foot passengers from runaway horses. 
There are several good and sufficient reasons 
why Parliament should altogether prohibit these 
engines travelling on the public roads, between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., but it is useless 
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to mention them in conjunction with the insuper- 
able objection already suggested, — ^which could 
only be partially overcome by elevating the foot- 
ways, throughout the country, two or three feet 
above the roadways — an expensive measure that 
no one would be likely to propose, and that would 
receive no support if it were proposed. 

I have observed a contemptuous disregard for 
the safety and convenience of the public in the 
use of one of these engines which only a stringent 
Act of Parliament can remedy. Of course the 
contractor, or proprietor of the engine, is not to 
blame, as he does not drive it himself; neither 
can blame attach to the men in charge who, like 
the captains of steamers, have no orders to do, or 
to cause, damage — but they are expected to make 
their journey in a certain limited time. 

Thus it appears that the danger is precisely of 
such a nature that foot passengers, unable, with 
the utmost care, to protect themselves, must look 
to the Legislature to protect them from an inno- 
vation of which the only advantage promised is 
the saving of a few pounds to tram companies, 
carriers, and contractors ; — against which it would 
be a national wrong to stake a single life, much 
less a number that would probably surpass the 
loss of British life at sea. So strong is my aver- 
sion to utilitarian notions that endanger life and 
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limb for the sake of paltry gain, that I make no 
apology for introducing this subject even into a 
Bemi-nautical book, since it is quite as bad for 
Her Majesty's subjects to be run down on land, 
as to be drowned at sea. 

To — ^AND OF, THE WORKING CLASSES. 

I have read much excellent advice to working 
men in such publications as the ' British Work- 
man.' The form it usually takes is that of thrift, 
and avoidance of intoxicating liquors. But, by 
example in story, it also not infrequently teaches 
that men and women will best study, not only 
their spiritual, but their temporal, welfare by 
reading the Bible. 

So all-important is this subject — and such an 
overpowering auxiliary to good government — ^that 
1 should like to see laymen of high and undoubted 
authority neglecting no opportunity of impressing 

upon the people, from the platform or hustings, 
that it will not only lead them to happiness here- 
after, — ^but that by studying it, with a desire to 
learn its principles, they will become more truly 
independent, more humane, more charitable, more 
industrious, and more courageous and manly in 
facing difficulties and in resisting oppression ; and, 
added to all this, infinMy wiser than those who 
now usurp authority over them. 

N 
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There is a church that, for obvious reasons, for- 
bids the Bible to its people. And there is a 
Society called the * Idler's Union ' that, for more 
obvious reasons, discredits it amongst working 
men, chiefly because they would become too in- 
dependent as manly Christians, — too wise and 
prudent, in the hope of a happy future, to submit 
any longer to be the blind tools of those who, 
before God and man, have no right,, beyond their 
own unwarrantable assumption, to dictate to them 
on any subject whatever. 

I am not speaking as a partisan of any church, 
or system of religion, founded on the Scriptures. 
There is no need to do so. Study the Bible for your- 
selves, — avoiding books and publications that yoii 
will learn to see at a glance are only intended to 
subvert its principles by teaching you to lean* 
upon yourself, or, what is quite as bad, to lean 
upon another no better than yourself, — and you 
will not long be in doubt what to do. 

The Bible will teach you to despise the fallacies 

I 

and flatteries that, with an ill concealed air of 
superiority, are so freely lavished upon you from 
the platform, — ^will teach you to be the best 
judges of what is good for your own welfare, and, 
in the only true and good sense, how to become 
your own masters. 

Perhaps your conscience approves what I say, 
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btit you dread the sneers of the atheist, the 
blasphemer, and the drunkard. If, in a land of 
liberty and of freedom, we fear to do that which 
affects only our own inner life, what a degrading 
state of slavery must be ours I Of all phases of 
cowardice, this is the worst and most debasing, — 
the one of which we should be most ashamed, for 
it is outwardly and visibly paying respect to 
opinions we abhor. 

There is no such efficacious remedy for igno- 
rance, cowardice, superstition and slavery — 
especially slavery of the mind — as the study, of 
the Bible. There is no such instructor in com- 
mon sense as the Bible. The nation that abandons 
it is a declining nation. 

And now a word on Strikes, and who will pay 
for them. — Men in different trades strike that 
they may compel employers to pay higher wages, 
and that they may work less time than industrious 
men ought to work — without suffering diminution 
of pay. Sometimes they strike because masters 
retain in their employ conscientious men who 
shame the majority by their industrious habits, or 
by honest workmanship. 

If all men — and if some, why not all ? — work 
only eight hours a day, there must be less pro- 
duction in all trades than there ought to be. You 
who work at home by contract, or by the piece, 

N 2 
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iiftvor dream of such idle folly as this. Yet yon 
III low your fellow workman to dictate to you, and 
even compel you to contribute money to support 
them in doing that which, in reason and in prac- 
tice, you deny yourselves. If contributions of 
your own hard earned money enable these men to 
(;arry their point in the various trades, whom do 
you suppose will be the sufferers ? 1 will answer 
it for you— YOURSELVES. You are subscribing 
towards a rod for your own punishment. 

Masters will make contracts according to the 
wages thoy pay. For the cottage that now costs 
you 5/- })or week, you will have to pay 6/-. For 
the coals that now cost you 1/0 per cwt. you will 
have to ])ny 2 '•. Tlion all other trades, on account 
o{ dear house-rent and dear fuel for manufactures, 
n\ust advamv their prices too. 

This is serious enough, and you will find it so; 
hut thori^ is A far worse evil behind, for which you 
will have to thank your own blind credulity — 
viMir own suicidal folly ; for which you will get 
no syn\inuln\ IvvvMui empty wonis from your 
tlnttorx^ni and vour Svvial taskmasters. The 
t>»AV};uor stcj^s iv, and takes i\>ntraots for the 
^N>*x^:r,x s» »i^^i t^r tiuv^o v\>u:urios it has been our 
\ v,s^\v,\ U^ ^r/o} <\\ whvh uuiUwS not temporary, 

V' \<-* « ^' ^^ •••>-*v ^^ v'-^*-' ►•^►> w».v^»r ^\ i\s''tMT remarks 
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on Trade's Unions will say that in going back 
to the Eoyal Commission of 1867 I am driven to 
speak of that which has long passed away. Such 
a statement could be made only by those who 
wish to conceal the truth. 

When this was written a man was under re- 
mand by the magistrates of Sheffield, for being 
one of three cowardly scoundrels who seriously 
mutilated the arm of a non-unionist with a 
butcher's cleaver — ^because he was determined to 
earn his own bread by honest labour, instead 
of starving, or living on charity. I was in receipt 
of intelligence from a visitor to the unfortunate 
man, and was informed that it was doubtful if the 
limb could be saved. Another man in the same 
town, and for a like cause, had his leg broken by 
a combined attack of ruffians. At Eotherham, 
two unionist colliers were sentenced to pay a fine 
of 40/-, or a month's imprisonment, for what was 
stated in the report to be a " brutal assault " 
upon a non-unionist.* 



♦ No donbt the great body of judges, magistrates, and justices 
of the peace are wUling to do equal justice between unionists 
and non-unionists — as it is their duty to do without fear or 
favor. But it is unfortunately true that, in several notorious 
instances, the righteous sentences passed upon offenders in 
gross cases of intimidation and violence have been modified 
or reversed by superior authority, in obedience to clamour, — the 
magistrates unjustly discredited, and the law brought into con- 
tempt, from motives that no Englishman could regai'd with 
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Tliese are only two or three instances out of 
many ; and that these monstrous outrages are 
not more frequent arises from the disgraceful and 
humiliating fact that the law affords so little 
protection to an independent, honest, and indus- 
trious man, that if not prepared to defend himself 
day and night against several cowardly assailants, 
he must join the Society, or go to the parish. 

Will foreigners believe in our sincerity ?' — do we 
believe in it ourselves ? — when, on platforms, we 
denounce with pious indignation the atrocities of 
a semi-barbarous people, — and with a show of self 
complacency, but in a spirit of cowardice and 
wilful blindness, choose to ignore the detestable 
and cold blooded crimes of people who, at least 
on political platforms, are flattered as being 
wholly Christian. 

If books and pamphlets are required to awaken 
the country to a sense of its delinquencies in this 
respect, — ^to arouse public indignation against 
cruelty, with a view to shame the aiders and 
abettors of it into amendmenty — or, for profit, to 
pander to the vicious and morbid taste for horrors, 
— there is no need to search foreign nations 



pride. Let us hope that interference with justice, in the manner 
indicated, is a thing of the past ; since its effect can only be 
to encourage lawless conduct as destructive of true liberty as 
it is injurious to the best interests of the nation. 
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for examples. You can write a library full of 
well authenticated, unpunished, ' bloody, horrors ' 
perpetrated upon harmless men and women in our 
own country, whose only fault was — that thoy 
were honestly and industriously doing their duty 
to their families and to the country. The de- 
grading and disgusting sport of pugilism, in which 
one man is matched against another, believed to 
be his equal, with no weapon but his hands, is 
angelic compared to such cowardly outrages. 

As soon as it was publicly known that a dis- 
tinguished surgeon of Sheffield had experimented 
upon a frog or a rabbit for a scientific purpose, 
and with the most humane object in view, there 
would be advertised an indignation meeting, to 
clear the town from the appearance of participa- 
tion in a crime, — to hold the man up to public 
reprobation and scorn, — to prosecute him with 
bitterness. But here a fellow creature, for no 
offence, has been hurried into the shambles and 
cruelly mutilated, from no motive other than the 
gratification of brutal spite and malice ; — where, 
and when, was the indignation meeting held ? 

If I wished to sketch a ludicrous picture, it 
would be an indignation meeting at certain of our 
great towns to denounce the cruelties of foreigners ; 
the audience in a state of hysterical emotion ; the 
speakers piously thanking Providence that we 
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^re not as other nations, nor, — ^honestly to con- 
fess the feelings of my own heart when reading 
their impassioned addresses— even like my wicked 
self, and the millions of my countrymen who 
think with me. To these pretended instructors 
of the people I say — It is easy enough to gain 
applause and to purchase a cheap popularity by 
denouncing absent men of position, who will not 
condescend to reply to invective. — It is easy 
enough to denounce absent foreigners, — ^a child 
could do that. — It is easy enough to denounce 
agrarian outrages in Ireland, before an audience 
not concerned in them. But you lack the courage 
— ^you are not manly enough — ^to denounce in 
fitting language the horrible atrocities of our own 
countrymen, where your hearers are the aiders 
and abettors of them. You have neither the 
courage to propose nor to vote for measures of 
State to effectually protect our millions of 
struggling labourers in the pursuit of their honest 
and lawful calling. On the contrary, you voted 
for picketting, — ^in the interests of those who 
would work eight hours a day, lay bricks with one 
hand, limit the output of coal, and compel others 
by intimidation and violence to do likewise, — to 
the manifest injury of industrious men and women 
throughout the land. 
You, who deal freely in imputation and invec- 
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tive — who are prone to call them fools who can- 
not agree with you — think of this wicked and 
mischievous absurdity, this atrocious violation of 
the principles of political economy, and strive, in 
the country and in Parliament, to undo the harm 
you have done ; for only by such a return to the 
paths of common sense, is there hope of retrieving 
the trade you have greatly injured, and of recover- 
ing the influence you have justly forfeited. 

For speaking thus plainly it is natural to ex- 
pect opposition from some quarters, since the 
subjects in the book take a wide range, and 
suggest improvements that, however beneficial 
to the country, are certain to be opposed by some 
persons. If anyone will insist on being offended, 
it is no fault of mine. I cannot, for instance, 
conmient upon the dastardly outrages at Sheffield, 
and the inadequate sentences passed upon red- 
handed offenders, without, unintentionally, dis- 
pleasing somebody. I recognise the duty of 
avoiding personal offence,— but must state my 
case, and show, by example, that there is a deter- 
mination to maintain the right of private judg- 
ment otherwise than on platforms, and in the 
presence of excited audiences. It is simply im- 
possible to find fault with the existing order of 
things without running counter to the views and 
aspirations of those who are interested in leaving 
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them as they are. My duty notwithstanding is 
uot only to appeal to the country oa behalf of the 
willows and orphans of sailors whose lives are 
n^okh^ssly sacrificed at sea, but on behalf of the 
industrious, much neglected, non-unionist, whose 
cause and whose welfare is intimately bound up 
with that of the country at large. 

For the advancement of these views, if approved 
by sensible men, I appeal to noble characters in 
both branches of the Legislature; and for the 
defence of them, if necessary, to the intelligence 
and kind indulgence of the public, who cannot 
have failed to perceive how partial is the judg- 
ment, and inconsistent the conduct, of those who 
may feel justified in applying some of these re- 
marks to themselves, — whose praise I should 
esteem blame, and whose blame I shall esteem 

Small Yachts at Sea. 

After this long digression, let us return to the 
beautiful bright sea, which, after all, affords 
the healthiest and pleasantest excitement under 
the sun. 

la })art I. I have shown that there are disa- 
greeables to be met with even there ; but never 
such as, with ' manly ' men, are not instantly got 
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There is a great deal of misapprehension about 
the speed of small yachts. Few of them carry 
patent logs, hence they always sail faster than 
those who do. Under double-reefed mainsail, 
with the peak eased down, and the square-sail, I 
have registered 19 knots in two hours — equal to 
11 statute miles per hour — running before a heavy 
sea in the Channel, and then have had to hand 
the square-sail in anticipation of a squall that did 
not fail to keep its promise. 

A vessel only 44^ ft. long must have a power- 
ful midship section to run at that speed witli 
safety, and must carry more canvas than it 
would be possible to come to the wind with. Tlie 
disposition to sheer violently on the top of a 
high sea is very marked, and more difficult to 
counteract with the helm than when sailing easy ; 
at that speed she seems to hang on the crest of 
a breaking sea, instead of allowing it to pass 
her quickly ; at that moment you feel the 
pressure taken off the tiller, and she is whirled 
along until the break of the sea is past the 
rudder. The consequences of an accidental gybe 
and a broach to would be so serious that I am 
careful not to risk the tiller in the hands of a 
man who is not well acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the vessel. All vessels have 
peculiarities that are learnt only by practice, 
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80 that a man who nnderstaiids them knows 
beforehand what they will do. His judgment is 
formed by the run of the sea, — ^whether it tends 
to one quarter more than the other, — or whether 
it will break before coming up with the vessel. 
If a heavy sea always ran in nice parallel lines 
it would be very little trouble, but it does not, 
and every wave that looks threatening must be 
watched, and the helm altered to bring it dead 
aft. I should not like to run a small racing 
yacht before such a sea as this, excepting under 
easy canvas. One cannot help feeling at the 
time what a dangerous sail a flying square-sail — 
laced to the yard — is to broach to with when 
blowing hard, — or to be caught aback with by a 
sudden shift of wind in a squall. A vessel 
running out from Cherbourg under such a sail At 
1 a.m., 24th July, would have experienced this. 
The shift of wind was instantaneous from South 
to N.W. — a greater change than I have ever 
observed before. From West to N.W., and from 
W.N.W. to North, in a squall, is so common 
in westerly gales, that when clouds bank up 
heavily in a northerly quarter, it should be 
expected. 

The highest rate I have logged 'reaching' 
is 9 knots, with the jib-headed topsail set ; but 
rates quite as high have been attained under 
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three reefed mainsail, when not exposed to a 
heavy sea. Between the Needles Point and St. 
Catherine's, blowing hard from S.W., with a 
heavy sea, I have logged 8 knots under double 
leefed mainsail, reefed foresail, third jib, and 
storm mizen, — notwithstanding we were much 
delayed by luffing, or bearing away, according to 
circumstances, for dangerous seas. For sea 
forward of the beam I always luff, — abaft the beam, 
always bear away, when not too close to land. 

It is a great pace to travel in a heavy sea, 
with a vessel so low in the water as a good 
yacht of 20 tons must be. Necessarily battened 
down when * reaching ' in the trough of a high 
sea, the motion of a 20-ton vessel — ^while attend- 
ing to the charts, or trying to get some food, in 
the close atmosphere below — is dreadful. I have 
known a man who had been at sea 50 years come 
on deck with a piece of biscuit in his hand, 
declaring he would have been sick if he had 
staid below another minute. I myself have 
several times had to forego meals for the same 
reason. But this quick motion, which is charac- 
teristic of powerfiil small vessels, is their safety ; 
for it is manifest that unless they quickly recover 
their ^scend,* and rise high over the sea, they 
must take a large quantity of water on board. 

Some large ships are said to sail fast on a 
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wind in moderate weather, but I have never met 
with one yet that had improved her position 
upon us after several hours parting. Blowing 
hard enough for us to require three reefs down, 
they are good ships if they can do better than 
'hold their own.' We never make less than 
three knots dead to windward, often more, which 
depends not so much on the height of the sea as 
on its character. Where no protection can be 
got from the land, in heavy weather it is safer 
and more comfortable to keep the deepest water. 
In fine weather we practically sail within 4^ 
points of the wind ; blowing hard, with a heavy 
sea, my custom is to ease the mainsheet a little 
and sail 5 points. 

Three and four knots per hour dead to wind- 
ward sounds small ; but I am writing of actual 
practice in heavy weather, when, with the ex- 
ception of larger yachts, nothing seems able to 
come near us ; 70 to 80 miles a day against a 
strong wind is not pleasant sailing, but it is 
worth doing if you want to make progress. To 
make this good — the rate through the water being 
6 and 7 knots — requires careful steering. Tliose 
who have never seen a heavy sea talk and think 
lightly of it, but it sometimes happens that the 
finest ' fore and afters ' are compelled to heave 
to, for fear of drowning the hands* 
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The word ' gale ' amongst yachtsmen is quite a 
relative term. It would be a gale for a 10-ton 
modern racing yacht when a wholesome cruiser 
of that tonnage would not think much of it. I 
think it may be considered a yaclitsman's gale at 
sea when two or three reefs are an absolute neces- 
siiy, and when nothing but smart fore and aft 
vessels attempt to turn to windward. 

I was once requested to remark upon tlie 
anchorages in the Channel. The reason why so 
few are reconmiended in the Sailing Directions, 
is, because the instructions are for ships and 
coasters — ^vessels that are not able to beat off 
shore, blowing hard. Every yacht going to sea 
should be provided with the general chart for 
long distances, and with all the detail charts of 
half-inch scale and upwards for working along 
shore. It is advisable to read all that the books 
have to say against an anchorage, and then disregard 
the warnings if you think proper. For instance, 
the anchorage off Selsea village, called the Park, 
is not recommended, but it is an excellent road 
for yachts, and a great favorite of mine with the 
wind between S.W. and North. Having proper 
charts, it is easy to judge — ^by the outline of the 
coast, the soundings, and the nature of the 
bottom — ^whether it is advisable to anclior, or 
not. Coasting vessels are rarely provided with 
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this information, but yachts should never be 
without it. 

Yachts anchoring for the night, or for longer, 
oiFsuch places as Freshwater in the Isle of Wight, 
Beare Eoad, Lizard Point, Etretat, &c., should — 
. unless the weather be very fine, with a good 
barometer — take a reef or two in the mainsail, 
have a moderate sized jib on the bowsprit, always 
have a buoy ready to mark the chain in case of 
having to slip, and never delay a moment longer 
than necessary when the wind comes fresh off 
the sea. The distance from Jow water mark 
should not be less than a third of a mile ; and 
if a thunder storm were brewing in any quarter 
of the compass it would be according to my taste 
' to clear out quickly*' 
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